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Memo  to  the  President-elect 

Police  officials,  academics  and  others  signal  their  concerns 
to  the  incoming  Administration  as  LEN  poses  the  question, 

"What  is  the  most  important  thing  President-elect  Clinton  can  do 
in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  and  public  safety?" 

support  for  the  Police  Corps  plan,  and  called  for  Clinton  to  beef  up  manpower 
for  police  agencies.  Others  expressed  an  unconcealed  nostalgia  for  the  days  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration,  urging  the  President-elect  to 
reinvigorate  Federal  support  for  research  and  developn*nt. 

From  community  policing  to  drug  enforcement,  from  gun  control  to  alter- 
natives to  incarceration,  LEN's  roundup  of  ideas  from  leading  criminal  justice 
figures  offers  a full  palette  of  policy  options  for  the  Clinton-Gore  team.  To  find 
out  which  way  the  winds  are  blowing,  turn  to  Page  7 
/ 

San  Jose  to  name  outside  auditor 

for  charges  of  police  misconduct 


In  recent  weeks.  43  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  circle  of  advisers  to 
President-elect  Bill  Clinton.  The  new  additions  take  the  form  of  current  and 
former  police  executives,  academics,  elected  officials,  and  leaders  of  profes- 
sional associations,  all  of  whom  were  contacted  by  Law  Enforcement  News  in 
order  to  compile  a working  agenda  in  the  area  of  public  safety  for  the  new 
Administration. 

The  responses  were  at  once  predictable  and  surprising,  consistent  yet 
diverse.  Many  of  the  respondents  were  quite  aware  of  Clinton’s  oft-stated 
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Rejecting  the  demands  of  demon- 
strators who  packed  a City  Hall  hearing 
room  to  voice  their  support  for  a pow- 
erful, all-f ivilian  police  review  board, 
the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  City  Council  voted 
unanimously  Nov.  17toapproveaplan 
for  an  independent  auditor  to  oversee 
investigations  of  police  misconduct. 

The  plan,  drafted  by  Mayor  Susan 
Hammer  and  Council  woman  Blanca 
Alvarado  and  described  as  a compro- 
mise on  the  volatile  issue,  will  not  di- 
lute the  Police  Department’s  current 
role  in  investigating  misconduct  alle- 
gations and  its  authority  to  decide  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  officers. 

As  approved  1 1-0  by  the  Council, 
the  plan  calls  for 

1 Hiring  a paid  independent  auditor 
to  oversee  police  investigations  of  mis- 
conduct; 

1 Placing  a trained  city  employee 
not  affiliated  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment in  charge  of  taking  citizen  com- 
plaints outside  of  City  Hall; 

1 Disclosing  information  about  the 
status  of  complaints  on  a monthly  ba- 
sis; 

1 Requiring  the  auditor  to  give  de- 
tailed, statistical  information  about 
complaints; 

1 Allowing  the  auditor  to  interview 
non-police  witnesses  to  alleged  mis- 
conduct in  an  effort  to  gauge  the  thor- 
oughness of  police  internal  investiga- 
tions; 

1 Allowing  the  auditor  to  attend  but 


not  participate  directly  in  internal  inter- 
views of  officers  named  in  citizen 
complaints. 

The  Council’s  action  effectively 
quashed  a much  tougher  police  review 
proposal  by  the  Santa  Clara  County  Bar 
Association,  which  called  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  all-civilian  board  with 
wide  subpoena  powers.  Under  that  plan, 
officers  would  have  been  compelled  to 
testify  in  open  hearings.  The  board 
would  have  had  the  authority  to  recom- 
mend disciplinary  actions  to  a number 
of  city  officials,  not  just  the  police  chief 
or  mayor.  It  would  also  have  the  power 
to  recommend  changes  in  police  poli- 
cies and  procedures. 

Police  Chief  Louis  Cobarruviaz, 
who  attended  the  City  Council  meeting 
as  did  an  estimated  400  other  specta- 
tors, vehemently  opposed  the  bar  asso- 
ciation plan  and  suggested  that  he  would 
resign  if  the  measure  were  approved. 
The  San  Jose  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion opposed  both  measures. 

Nonetheless,  the  Council's  vote 
hardly  put  the  controversial  issue  to 


Detroit  Police  Chief  Stanley  Knox 
has  ordered  an  unprecedented  depart- 
ment-wide review  of  personnel  files  in 
an  effort  to  identify  officers  with  exces- 
sive numbers  of  complaints  or  involve- 
ment in  violent  incidents,  following  the 
fatal  beating  of  a black  man  by  officers 
earlier  this  month  during  a traffic  stop. 

A Detroit  police  spokesman  told 
LEN  at  press  time  that  no  details  about 
the  review  had  been  released  by  Knox, 
who  said  that  any  of  the  agency’s  4,000- 
plus  police  officers  whose  actions  come 
under  scrutiny  as  a result  of  the  review 
would  be  called  in  and  warned  that  their 
conduct  is  being  monitored. 

Knox,  who  ordered  the  review 
shortly  after  the  Nov.  5 beating  death  of 
35-year-old  Malice  Green — allegedly 
at  the  hands  of  two  police  officers  as 
others  stood  by  or  ignored  the  incident 


rest.  After  the  vote,  rowdy  supporters 
of  the  bar  association  plan  staged  a 
protest  in  which  they  began  shouting, 
“Guilty!  Guilty!  Guily!"  at  council 
members  as  they  left  the  chamber.  Police 
arrested  24  protesters.  A similar  protest 
forced  the  shutdown  of  a City  Council 
meeting  on  the  issue  Oct.  20. 

In  remarks  at  the  Council  meeting, 
Mayor  Hammer  said  she  had  “kept  an 
open  mind"  about  the  issue  and  listened 
to  many  proposals  since  it  gained 
momentum  earlier  this  year.  She  said 
her  thinking  had  been  guided  by  “one 
fundamental  principle:  we  will  not  tol- 
erate any  acts  of  police  misconduct  in 
the  City  of  San  Jose." 

“The  answer  is  not  a politicized 
process  of  civilian  review,"  she  said 
before  outlining  the  plan  ultimately 
approved  by  the  City  Council.  Saying 
she  had  “tremendous  confidence"  in 
Cobarruviaz 's  ability  to  root  out  police 
misconduct.  Hammer  said  her  compro- 
mise plan  is  a “new  system.  . .that  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  Chief  and  his  man- 
agement of  our  police  force.” 


— said  those  identified  in  the  review 
could  be  transferred  from  street  patrol 
to  desk  jobs,  referred  for  counseling  or 
ordered  to  undergo  further  training. 

“The  Chief  has  come  out  with  noth- 
ing on  that.  I’m  sure  that  once  he  com- 
pletes his  investigation,  he'll  come  out 
with  something,"  said  Officer  John 
Leavens  on  Nov.  24. 

Knox  took  the  action  as  city  offi- 
cials scrambled  to  contain  public  out- 
rage and  prevent  die  anger  from  dete- 
riorating into  a replay  of  the  civil  unrest 
that  occurred  in  Los  Angeles  after  four 
white  police  officers  were  acquitted  in 
late  April  of  beating  black  motorist 
Rodney  King. 

While  the  incident  has  enraged 
Detroit’s  large  black  population  and 
has  sparked  several  demonstrations, 
racial  motives  for  the  beating  have  been 


In  his  testimony  before  the  meeting, 
Mike  Fehr.  president  of  the  1 ^00- 
member  San  Jose  Police  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, noted  Cobarruviaz 's  plan  to 
create  a program  that  will  educate  San 
Jose  residents  on  how  to  report  im- 
proper police  behavior.  He  said  this 
action,  and  others,  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  Police  Department 
“conduct  ourselves  with  the  utmost 
pride,  integrity  and  professionalism." 

And,  in  a swipe  at  the  bar  associa- 
tion, Fehr  said:  “While  the  bar  associa- 
tion is  the  first  to  call  for  scrutiny  by  a 
public  forum  for  law  enforcement,  are 
they  as  open  to  that  same  public  scru- 
tiny for  members  of  the  bar  in  charges 
of  malfeasance?" 

Fehr  added  that  a study  by  the 
Human  Rights  Resource  Center  found 
there  was  little  cause  for  establishment 
of  an  all-civilian  police  review  board  in 
San  Jose.  “We’ve  found  the  San  Jose 
Police  Department’s  internal  affairs 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  the  most 
thorough  in  investigating  complaints 
Continued  on  Page  14 


downplayed.  One  of  the  four  officers 
charged  in  the  incident  Nov  16  — a 
sergeant  — is  black.  Wayne  County 
Prosecutor  John  D O'Hair,  whose  of- 
fice will  prosecute  the  cases,  said  he 
had  found  no  evidence  that  the  fatal 
beating  was  racially  motivated. 

Two  veteran  officers,  Larry  Nevers, 
52,  and  Walter  Budzyn,  42,  were 
charged  with  second-degree  rrmnrier  and 
released  on  personal  bond.  Six-year 
veteran  Robert  Lessnau,  32,  was 
charged  with  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  great  bodily  harm  less  than 
murder.  Freddie  Douglas,  a 44-year- 
old  black  sergeant  with  1 9 years  on  the 
force,  was  charged  with  involuntary 
manslaughter  and  neglect  of  duty. 

All  four  pleaded  not  guilty  and  are 
suspended  without  pay.  Budzyn  and 
Coodnu  d on  Page6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Our  primary  concern  is  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  personnel  confidentiality  or  any 
violations  of  our  Police  Officers’  Bill  of  Rights. 
If  there’s  none  of  those,  we’re  more  than  willing 
to  work  with  them.” 

— Mike  Fehr,  president  of  the  San  Jose  Police  Officers 
Association,  reacting  to  the  passage  of  a plan  for  reviewing 
allegations  of  police  misconduct.  (14:2) 


Detroit  fatal  beating  prompts 
full-scale  personnel  review 


Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Council  member  Jim  Nathanson  wants 
the  City  Council  next  month  to  look 
into  a possible  violation  of  local  pen- 
sion laws  by  former  Police  Chief  Isaac 
Ful wood.  WUSA-TV  reported  that 
Ful wood  earns  $76,000  annually  as 
director  of  the  district's  Youth  Initia- 
tive Office,  in  addition  to  his  $67,332 
police  pension.  By  law,  an  official 
working  for  the  district  is  not  eligible  to 
receive  pension  funds,  Nathanson  said. 

MARYLAND  — Baltimore  officials 
hope  that  a radio- TV  ad  campaign,  due 
to  begin  early  next  year,  will  help  steer 
young  blacks  from  using  or  dealing 
drugs  and  other  criminal  activity.  State 
statistics  show  that  dealing  drugs  is 
more  prevalent  among  black  youths. 

The  state  Public  Safety  Department 
must  find  $1  million  in  funds  by  March 
31  that  will  allow  the  state  to  inoculate 
8,000  state  troopers  and  prison  guards 
against  hepatitis  B.  The  vaccinations, 
which  were  to  be  given  by  Sept.  30, 
have  been  delayed  as  officials  scramble 
to  find  funds. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — North  An- 
dover Police  Chief  Richard  M.  Stanley 
declined  a jury  trial  Nov.  18  and  ac- 
knowledged a previous  guilty  plea  to  a 
charge  of  driving  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  last  July  in  Reading.  A Lowell 
judge  placed  Stanleyon  probation  for  a 
year.  Stanley,  at  36  one  of  the  state's 
youngest  police  chiefs,  had  been  ar- 
rested by  Reading  police  officers  after 
his  unmarked  police  cruiser  struck  a 
railroad  crossing  gate. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Four  teams  of  state 
and  Federal  law  officers  were  deployed 
Nov.  24  to  stem  a rash  of  carjackings  in 
the  state. 

The  New  Brunswick  Police  Depart- 
ment can  no  longer  use  dogs  to  control 
crowds,  under  a policy  announced  Nov 
19  by  New  Brunswick  Prosecutor 
Robert  W.  duck.  The  action  came  after 
Gluck's  office  and  the  stale  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  criticized  police  ef- 
forts to  disperse  crowds  in  July  1991, 
during  heightened  racial  tensions  fol- 
lowing the  fatal  shooting  of  a black 
man  by  a white  officer.  A black  man 
bitten  by  a police  dog  during  the  crack- 
down is  suing  the  city  for  SI  million. 

NEW  YORK  — A lawsuit  filed  in 
Federal  court  this  month  charges  that 
New  York  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
and  former  Police  Commissioner  Lee 
Brown  withheld  protection  from  Ha- 
sidic Jews  under  attack  by  blacks  dur- 
ing a race  riot  in  Brooklyn's  Crown 
Heights  section  last  year.  A Jewish 
scholar  was  stabbed  to  death  during  the 
disturbance,  which  followed  the  death 
of  a black  child  accidentally  struck  by  a 
car  driven  by  a Hasidic  Jew.  Tensions 
between  the  two  groups  grew  worse 
last  month  when  the  stabbing  victim's 
alleged  assailant  was  acquitted. 

David  Barracks,  19,  was  sentenced 
to  25  years  to  life  in  prison  for  the 
ambush  lolling  of  New  York  City  Offi- 
cer Hector  Fontanez,  26,  in  October 
1991.  In  another  case,  a Harlem  man 
was  sentenced  to  a 12-10-24  years  for 


his  role  in  the  shooting  of  an  off-duty 
police  officer.  Brooks  McBryde,  39, 
agreed  to  plead  guilty  to  attempted 
murder  in  the  Dec.  28, 1991,  slaying  of 
officer  Keith  Levine.  McBryde  was  one 
of  four  people  robbing  a bank  patron  at 
gunpoint  when  Levine  intervened. 

An  arbitrator  this  month  upheld  the 
city's  right  to  assign  New  York  police 
sergeants  to  solo  patrols  in  14  desig- 
nated precincts  as  long  as  they  are 
equipped  with  shotguns  and  working 
portable  radios. 

A string  of  unsolved  slayings  in 
Rochester  is  raising  fears  that  yet  an- 
other serial  killer  may  be  at  large  — just 
two  years  after  Arthur  Shawcross  was 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison  for  killing  1 1 
women  between  1988  and  1989.  Police 
are  unwilling  to  attribute  the  deaths  to 
one  killer,  but  say  there  are 
“similarities.  . and  many  dissimilari- 
ties" among  the  killings  of  four  prosti- 
tutes whose  bodies  have  been  found 
since  September,  and  an  additional  10 
women  whose  bodies  have  been  found 
elsewhere  since  1989. 

State  Police  say  New  York  City- 
based  gangs  have  expanded  their  illicit 
operations  upstate,  contributing  to  a 
17-percent  jump  in  homicides  there.  A 
State  Police  report  says  drug  gangs  now 
operate  full-time  in  Albany,  Buffalo. 
Rochester  and  Schenectady.  Supt. 
Thomas  Constantine  said  a computer 
data  bank  for  drug-related  crimes  should 
be  created  to  help  track  offenders  and 
called  for  more  prosecutions  under  state 
racketeering  laws. 

Six  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
officers  charged  this  month  that  the 
department  has  an  illegal  “ticket  quota" 
and  punishes  officers  who  don’t  write 
enough  summonses.  Transit  Police 
officials  have  denied  the  charges. 

New  York  City  police  officer  Wil- 
liam T.  Gunn,  who  was  in  a coma  since 
January  1989  when  he  was  shot  in  the 
head  by  a suspect,  died  Nov.  27.  Gunn's 
funeral  drew  more  than  8,000  officers 
from  30  police  departments 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Two  South 
Philadelphia  men  are  believed  to  be  the 
first  to  be  charged  under  the  tough  anti- 
carjaclang  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
September  The  two  men  were  charged 
Nov.  13  with  seizing  a car  at  gunpoint 
Oct.  27  from  a suburban  Philadelphia 
couple.  If  convicted,  the  pair  face  at 
least  15  years  in  prison. 

VERMONT  — Technicians  were 
search  for  the  source  of  a glitch  which 
caused  a radiowave  interference  prob- 
lem that  plagued  the  State  Police  radio 
network  during  the  weekend  of  Nov. 
13-15,  leaving  the  agency  with  virtu- 
ally no  primary  radio  communications. 


ARKANSAS  — Little  Rock  police 
officials  are  investigating  a police  offi- 
cer accused  of  involvement  in  two  ra- 
cial incidents  that  led  to  25  black  offi- 
cers quitting  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police.  The  unidentified  officer  alleg- 
edly wore  an  Afro  wig  and  carried  a wa- 


termelon to  an  Oct.  30  party  and  used 
the  word  “nigger"  during  an  argument 
three  days  earlier.  The  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat-Gazette reported. 

FLORIDA  — The  state  Supreme  Court 
ordered  Nov  19  that  Miami  police 
officer  William  Lozano  be  retried  in 
Tallahassee  in  the  deaths  of  two  black 
men  that  led  to  several  days  of  riots  in 
1989.  The  court's  unanimous  decision 
was  ai  med  at  ensuring  that  blacks  serve 
on  the  trial  jury,  but  Lozano's  lawyers 
indicated  they  would  seek  to  transfer 
the  new  trial  back  to  Orlando,  which 
has  half  as  many  blacks  as  the  state 
capital.  The  retrial  was  ordered  by  a 
state  appeals  court  that  overturned 
Lozano’s  manslaughter  convictions. 

A Pensacola  man  infected  with  the 
virus  that  causes  AIDS  raped  his  ex- 
girlfriend  and  injected  her  with  his 
blood,  before  fatally  shooting  himself 
in  a shopping  center  parking  lot.  Terry 
Boatwright  kidnapped  the  woman  Nov 
26,  then  released  her.  While  fleeing, 
Boatwright  crashed  his  car  into  a ditch, 
then  walked  to  the  parking  lot  where  he 
shot  himself  in  front  of  30  onlookers, 
Escambia  County  deputies  said. 

An  1 1 -year-old  boy  armed  with  a 
squirt  gun  tried  to  rob  a gas  station  in 
Lauderdale  Lakes  on  Nov.  16,  but  a 
clerk  lifted  the  boy  by  his  pants  and 
held  him  until  police  arrived.  The  boy 
was  released  to  his  parents'  custody. 

LOUISIANA  — A Baton  Rouge  grand 
jury  this  month  declined  to  indict  police 
officer  Frank  Paixao  in  the  April  shoot- 
ing death  of  Patrick  Esco,  a mentally 
handicapped  black  man  who  brandished 
a toy  gun  at  police.  Black  leaders  said 
the  shooting  was  racially  motivated. 

A State  District  Court  jury  in  Houma 
took  12  minutes  Nov.  18  to  convict  a 
man  of  violating  a five-year-old  state 
law  that  prohibits  exposing  anyone  to 
the  virus  that  causes  AIDS.  Salvadore 
Gambarella,  28,  was  found  guilty  of 
endangering  Darla  Troslair,  21,  when 
he  began  an  affair  with  her  in  1989. 
Gambarella  faces  a 10-year  prison  term, 
but  his  conviction  could  be  overturned 
if  a challenge  to  the  law  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  is  successful. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Lee  County  Sheriff 
Jack  Shirley  was  buried  Nov.  25  in 
Tupelo.  Shirley,  64,  died  after  a year- 
long struggle  with  multiple  myeloma. 

NORTH  C AROLINA — Greensboro 
police  officer  Porter  Robinson,  24,  was 
killed  this  month  when  his  patrol  car 
crashed  during  a pursuit  Robinson,  with 
less  than  one  year  on  the  force,  was 
trying  to  stop  a speeding  car  when  he 
lost  control  of  his  vehicle. 

Highway  Patrol  trooper  Mark  Coates 
was  shot  and  killed  Nov.  20  during  a 
traffic  stop  on  1-95.  Coates  was  shot 
three  times  after  he  stopped  a 1967 
Mustang  with  Georgia  tags  he  had 
observed  weaving  in  traffic.  Suspect 
Richard  Blackburn,  32,  was  treated  for 
gunshot  wounds. 

TENNESSEE  — Knoxville  police  are 
seizing  the  cars  of  people  charged  with 
soliciting  prostitutes,  and  keeping  the 
vehicles  until  the  cases  reach  court. 
Some  defense  lawyers  are  charging  that 
the  action  is  a possibly  unconstitutional 
“guerrilla  tactic."  [See  LEN,  Feb.  29, 
1992;  Oct.  31,  1992.) 


Hamilton  County  officials  said  that 
2,106  cases  of  child  abuse  were  re- 
ported last  year,  a 23-percent  increase 
over  1990 


INDIANA  — The  Fort  Wayne  City 
Council  approved  an  ordinance  this 
month  that  allows  the  city  to  prosecute 
landlords  who  know  about  and  permit 
illegal  activity  on  their  rental  property. 
The  measure,  approved  after  10  months 
of  discussion  and  debate,  could  be 
repealed  if  found  to  violate  constitu- 
tional rights. 

KENTUCKY  — Lexington  officials 
installed  a hot  line  this  month  to  handle 
calls  from  residents  wondering  whether 
their  drunken-driving  convictions  will 
be  overturned.  The  city  was  besieged 
with  calls  following  reports  that  30 
police  officers  who  had  made  DUI  ar- 
rests were  not  certified  to  administer 
alcohol  tests. 

MICHIGAN — The  state  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  plans  to  seek  changes 
in  laws  that  govern  police  performance 
and  will  devise  a process  to  decertify 
officers  found  to  have  engaged  in  mis- 
conduct. The  plan,  which  the  commit- 
tee plans  to  introduce  early  next  year, 
resulted  from  a 30-day  review  by  two 
Senate  staff  members  who  concluded 
that  police  agencies  need  uniform  stan- 
dards of  behavior.  It  could  also  involve 
mandatory  retraining  of  officers  and 
stricter  oversight  over  sheriffs’  special 
deputy  programs. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A report  pre- 
pared for  die  state  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  number  of  juveniles  convicted 
of  murder  increased  to  nine  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  compared  to  three  the 
year  before.  Also,  the  number  of  rapes 
involving  juveniles  between  July,  1, 
1991,  to  June  30, 1992,  nearly  doubled, 
from  19  to  33  The  report  added  that  the 
number  of  juveniles  involved  in  aggra- 
vated robberies  also  rose,  from  10  to 
52,  and  the  numbers  of  offenses  involv- 
ing weapons  jumped  from  66  to  163. 

WISCONSIN  — Two  Milwaukee 
police  officers  who  were  dismissed  last 
year  for  returning  a drugged,  naked 
Laotian  boy  to  convicted  serial  killer 
Jeffrey  Dahmer,  in  an  incident  two 
months  before  Dahmer ’s  arrest  and 
subsequent  confession  to  at  least  16 
killings,  have  lost  their  bid  for  rein- 
statement. The  Fire  and  Police  Com- 
mission voted  4- 1 on  Nov.  27  to  reject 
the  appeals  of  Joseph  Gabrish,  29,  and 
John  Balcerzak,  35,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  Police  Chief  Philip  Arreola. 
The  two  officers'  “disregard  for  basic 
police  procedure  constitutes  gross 
neglience,”  said  commission  chairman 
M.  Nicol  Padway,  who  said  the  com- 
mission could  not  excuse  their  conduct 
“asanerTor  in  judgment"  Dahmer  later 
admitted  he  killed  the  youth,  Konerak 
Sinthsomphone,  after  the  officers  re- 
leased the  14-year-old  to  his  custody. 

A petition  drive  is  underway  in 
Beloit  to  convince  city  officials  to  hire 
more  police  officers.  The  city’s  new 
budget  cuts  the  number  of  new  officers 
to  be  hired  from  two  to  si  x.  and  pen tion 
organizer  Matt  Finnegan  said  the  cut- 


back has  residents  worried  about  slow 
response  times  to  calls  for  service. 


KANSAS  — The  Kansas  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  probing  a series  of 
burglaries  at  Highway  Patrol  offices.  A 
burglary  this  month  in  Ottawa  netted 
the  thieves  nearly  $5,000  in  cash,  about 
57  pounds  of  marijuana,  50  doses  of 
LSD  and  5 grams  of  meth amphetamine 
— all  of  it  evidence  in  pending  cases. 

MINNESOTA  — Bail  has  been  set  at 
$3  million  each  for  two  of  four  sus- 
pected gang  members  allegedly  in- 
volved in  the  slaying  of  Minneapolis 
police  officer  Jerry  Haaf,  53.  The  offi- 
cer was  shot  in  the  back  during  a coffee 
break  Sept.  25.  A third  suspect  was 
charged  in  juvenile  court,  while  the 
fourth  remains  at  large.  The  arrests 
prompted  Police  Chief  John  Laux  to 
end  the  Police  Department’s  participa- 
tion in  a coalition  with  gang  members 
called  United  for  Peace  that  was  aimed 
at  reducing  crime. 

MISSOURI  — Kansas  City  tied  its 
record-breaking  1991  homicide  toll  this 
month  when  an  off-duty  security  guard 
shot  to  death  a 15-year-old  suspected 
caijacker.  The  Nov.  13  death  of  Rod- 
ney Hardley  was  the  140th  murder 
reported  to  police  this  year. 

Sarcoxie  police  are  urging  residents 
to  alert  them  if  they  see  suspicious 
activities  near  the  water  system,  fol- 
lowing the  release  from  prison  of  a 
convicted  rapist  who  three  years  ago 
threatened  to  taint  the  water  supply. 

Former  St.  Louis  Mayor  James  F. 
Conway  filed  a suit  this  month  seeking 
the  ouster  of  Police  Board  secretary 
Rodney  Williams.  Conway's  suit  con- 
tends that  Williams's  three- year  con- 
tract to  serve  on  the  board  is  illegal 
because  Williams  was  not  a city  resi- 
dent, as  required  by  state  law,  when  the 
board  approved  his  appointment. 

Signs  touting  the  Chesterfield  Po- 
lice Department’s  commitment  to  the 
Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Education 
program  were  installed  at  all  schools 
and  at  all  street  and  highway  entrances 
to  the  city  this  month.  “This  symbolic 
move  is  to  publicly  display  our  depart- 
ment's support  of  the  DARE  program 
and  our  city’s  commitment  to  a drug- 
free  community,"  said  Police  Chief  Ray 
Johnson,  who  said  the  program  is  of- 
fered in  each  of  the  city’s  1 1 elemen- 
tary schools.  Johnson  said  he  believes 
Chesterfield  to  be  the  first  city  in  the 
nation  to  use  DARE  signs  this  way. 

NEBRASKA  — The  Greater  Omaha 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  city 
contributed  $5,000  to  finance  a two- 
day  gun  amnesty  program  to  be  held 
this  month  that  allowed  residents  to 
turn  their  guns  into  police  for  $50.  Only 
working  firearms  were  eligible  under 
the  program. 

WYOMING  — A state  education 
progress  report  said  that  the  violent 
death  rate  for  teens  in  the  state  was  88.2 
per  100,000  from  1985-89.  The  youth 
suicide  rate  was  21.7  per  100,000, 
compared  to  13.2  nationally. 
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Around  the  Nation  Radar-cancer  concern 


crosses  border  into  Canada 

Police  agencies  urged  to  shelve  hand-held  units 


ARIZONA  — The  Peon  a Police  De- 
partment suspended  its  K-9  program 
this  month  because  Officer  Daniel 
Griffiths  used  the  word  “nigger”  to  get 
his  dog's  attention.  A police  associa- 
tion official  said  Griffiths  had  used  the 
term  to  “fire  up”  his  dog  in  the  past,  but 
not  in  public. 

Phoenix  police  hope  the  FBI  can 
provide  clues  leading  to  the  identity  of 
the  killer  of  Angela  Bosso,  22,  whose 
decapitated  body  was  discovered  Nov 
9 in  a field.  The  Arizona  Republic  re- 
ported that  police  have  sent  informa- 
tion about  the  case  to  the  FBI’s  Wash- 
ington headquarters  in  an  attempt  to 
profile  the  killer,  who  reportedly  at- 
tempted to  slan  the  body.  The  woman's 
head  was  discovered  Nov.  20  in  the 
Arizona  Canal,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  field  where  the  torso  was  found. 

COLORADO  — Serious  crime  in  the 
state  declined  5.6  percent  from  July  to 
September  this  year,  compared  to  1991, 
but  murders  and  robberies  were  up  by 
16  percent  and  7 percent,  respectively 
Gangs  are  blamed  for  the  jumps  in 
robberies  and  auto  thefts,  which  rose 
18.6  percent  over  last  year. 

NEW  MEXICO  — An  Albuquerque 
police  officer  with  eight  years  on  the 
force  was  placed  on  paid  administra- 
tive leave  this  month  after  he  was  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  possessing  mari- 
juana with  intent  to  distribute.  Police 
Chief  Bob  Stover  said.  Carlos  Marti- 
nez, 28.  was  arrested  by  Albuquerque 
police  and  Drug  Enforcement  Admini- 
stration agents  who  had  been  investi- 
gating him  for  more  than  three  months. 
Stover  said  he  believed  Martinez’s  ar- 
rest was  an  isolated  incident. 

OKLAHOMA  — Walter  Johnson,  an 
Oklahoma  City  man  convicted  in  the 
1987  death  of  his  wife,  Terumi  Kamei, 
will  be  retried  after  an  appeals  court 
ruled  that  a judge  mistakenly  used  “and” 
instead  of  “or"  when  telling  jurors 
Johnson  could  be  found  innocent  by 
reason  of  insanity  if  two  criteria  were 
met.  Only  one  criterion  was  necessary, 
the  appeals  court  said. 

TEXAS  — A Dallas  jury  on  Nov  14 
chose  the  death  penalty  over  a life 
sentence  for  David  Leonard  Wood,  34, 
who  was  convicted  in  connection  with 
the  deaths  of  six  young  women  and 
girls  found  buried  in  the  desert  in  1987 
The  El  Paso  man  claims  he  was  framed. 


ALASKA  — The  stale  will  pay  $7 
million  to  James  Kuku,  28,  to  settle  his 
claim  that  troopers  used  unreasonable 
force  when  they  shot  and  paralyzed 
him  in  1988.  Kuku  was  shot  in  the  neck 
by  troopers  during  a chase  up  the 
Kanekatok  River 


CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Commission  ruled  this  month 
that  a police  officer  who  helped  hand- 
cuff Rodney  King  was  innocent  of  ad- 
ministrative charges  that  he  failed  to 
intercede  in  King's  videotaped  beating 
or  tell  superiors  about  the  incident. 
Joseph  Napolitano,  47,  was  one  of  15 
officers  at  the  scene  of  King’s  beating 
following  a car  chase  in  March  1991 . 

The  National  Rifle  Association  and 
the  Fresno  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club  failed 
to  meet  a deadline  this  month  to  appeal 
a Federal  appellate  court  ruling  that 
upheld  the  state  ban  on  semiautomatic 
assault  rifles.  An  appeal  could  have 
sent  the  case  to  the  U S.  Supreme  Court. 

A preliminary  report  into  the  Oct.  2 
shooting  death  of  a Ventura  rancher 
during  a drug  raid  at  his  home  indicates 
that  the  shooting  was  justified  because 
the  man  threatened  them  with  a gun. 
Donald  Scott,  61,  was  shot  to  death  by 
agents  as  they  searched  in  vain  for 
drugs.  His  friends  and  relatives  have 
charged  that  the  raid  was  a setup  by 
Federal  officials  who  wanted  to  seize 
Scott’s  valuable  land. 

A spate  of  high-speed  chases  by 
Southern  California  police  this  month 
have  left  at  least  10  people  dead,  all  but 
two  of  them  bystanders.  “The  suspects 
seem  like  they're  becoming  more  reck- 
less," said  Steve  Kean  of  the  U.S.  Bor- 
der Patrol. 

A Santa  Clara  judge  has  ruled  that  a 
woman  dubbed  “Brownie  Mary"  can 
testify  at  her  trial  next  month  that  the 
marijuana  brownies  she  baked  for  AIDS 
patients  were  for  medical  purposes 
Mary  Ralhbun,  68,  is  to  be  tried  on 
misdemeanor  marijuana  possession 
charges.  Her  attorney  hailed  the  ruling 
as  a step  toward  legalizing  marijuana 
for  medical  use. 

As  of  mid-November,  Los  Angeles 
police  officers  had  shot  44  persons  this 
year,  23  of  them  fatally.  The  latest  vic- 
tim was  an  18-year-old  who  was  shot 
nine  times  after  charging  two  officers, 
swinging  a broom  and  screaming: 
“Shoot  me!  Kill  me!"  Police  said  Efrian 
Lopez  was  an  active  gang  member. 

IDAHO  — The  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  seek  a new  trial  for  Shoshone 
County  Sheriff  Frank  Cmkovich,  this 
time  in  Boise,  because  of  pretrial  pub- 
licity in  Moscow,  the  trial's  original 
venue.  Earlier  this  month,  a judge  de- 
clared a mistrial  in  the  case  against 
Cmkovich  after  jurors  were  unable  to 
reach  a verdict  on  Federal  charges  that 
the  Sheriff  took  bribes  to  protect  illegal 
gambling  and  prostitution  operations 
Cmkovich,  the  sheriff  since  1976.  failed 
to  win  re-election  this  year. 

OREGON — A Portland  man  infected 
with  the  AIDS  virus  was  sentenced 
Nov.  30  to  at  least  nine  years  in  jail  for 
having  unprotected  sex  with  a 17-year- 
old  girlfriend.  Alberto  Gonzalez,  28, 
was  ordered  jailed  after  being  convicted 
on  12  of  14  criminal  charges  including 
attemtped  murder.  Just  days  before  the 
sentencing,  a Roseburg  man  was  in- 
dicted on  charges  of  attempted  murder 
for  allegedly  exposing  five  children  to 
AIDS  by  having  unsafe  sex  with  them 
The  indictment  charged  that  Adam 
Brown,  a lay  minister,  sexually  abused 
nine  children  and  had  unsafe  sex  with 
five  of  them  even  though  he  knew  he 
was  infected  with  HTV 


Officials  of  the  Canadian  Police 
Association  plan  to  warn  the  country’s 
estimated  55,000  police  officers  next 
month  about  the  alleged  link  between 
the  long-term  use  of  police  radar  de- 
vices and  the  development  of  rare  can- 
cers, and  will  advise  the  nation’s  350 
police  agencies  to  holster  radar  guns 
currently  in  use,  LEN  has  learned. 

James  Kingston,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  37,000-member  associa- 
tion, said  the  association  decided  to 
take  the  action  after  meeting  late  this 
month  with  Santo  Franzo,  the  Con- 
necticut representative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers. 
Franzo,  who  was  instrumental  in  con- 
vincing Connecticut  lawmakers  to  ban 
the  use  of  hand-held  radars  in  that  state, 
attended  a meeting  of  the  CPA’s  board 
of  directors  on  Nov.  24,  where  he  gave 
a presentation  on  the  issue. 

“As  an  association,  we  think  there’s 
enough  there  to  sound  a warning — and 
we’re  going  to  do  that."  Kingston  said 
in  an  interview  with  LEN.  “We’re  ask- 
ing [police  agencies]  to  do  two  things 
we  think  will  safeguard  them  Stop 
using  hand-held  radars  and  mount  the 
aerials  of  two-piece  units  outside  of 
their  vehicles.” 

Kingston  said  the  association  has 
received  at  least  four  reports  of  Cana- 
dian police  officers  developing  rare 
cancers,  and  all  of  the  officers  had  used 
hand-held  radar  units.  Although  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Labor  recently 
reported  that  the  low-level  radiauon 
emitted  by  the  units  is  within  Canadian 
safety  guidelines,  Kingston  said  the 
reports,  coupled  with  Franzo’ s presen- 
tation, warranted  concern. 

“When  you've  got  so  many  doctors 
saying  these  are  radiation-style  inju- 
ries, there’s  just  too  many  people  in- 
volved and  too  many  people  who  are 
sick  to  be  able  to  say  there’s  nothing 
there  It  demands  some  very,  very  care- 
ful consideration,”  Kingston  said. 

Kingston  could  offer  few  details 
about  the  stricken  officers  or  the  nature 
of  their  illnesses.  “We  have  a report 
now — and  we  don’t  know  how  sigrufi- 


Despite  the  pall  cast  by  the  untimely 
death  of  executive  director  Ken 
Medeiros,  the  Commission  on  Accredi- 
tation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
went  ahead  with  its  scheduled  meeting 
in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  late  this  month,  during 
which  the  search  for  a successor  to 
Medeiros  was  launched  and  26  police 
agencies  were  accredited  or  reac- 
credited. 

The  meeting,  held  Nov.  19-21,  began 
on  the  day  Medeiros,  a 20-year  veteran 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  The  death 
of  Medeiros,  who  died  in  his  sleep  Nov 
1 1 after  a massive  heart  attack  at  the  age 
of  48,  provided  a somber  backdrop  for 
the  meeting,  during  which  several  trib- 
utes to  the  late  executive  director  were 
offered. 

“We  had  a very  good  meeting  — 
considering,"  said  Richard  F.  Kitter- 
man  Jr.,  who  is  CALEA’s  acting  execu- 
tive director.  Kitterman  added  that  the 
commission  is  weathering  the  economic 
recession  well  and  “is  not  facing  finan- 


cant  it  is  — but  there  is  one  doctor  in 
Toronto  who  is  treating  four  police 
officers  with  rare  forms  of  cancer  that 
normally  attack  adolescent  girls  and 
boys  between  the  ages  of  Hand  16.  and 
is  relatively  unheard  of  in  adults  One 
common  factor  is  they've  all  used  ra- 
dar," he  said. 

Kingston  could  not  say  how  many 
hand-held  radar  units  are  used  by  Cana- 
dian law  enforcers,  but  said  he  sus- 
pected the  number  “would  run  into  the 
thousands." 

Franzo  said  he  urged  the  association 
to  take  action  after  being  bnefed  about 
the  four  cases  by  association  officials 
“They’re  going  to  do  an  informal  study 
to  make  sure  they  don’t  have  a prob- 
lem," said  Franzo  “I  think  they  do, 
since  they’ve  got  four  people  who  have 


cial  doom  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation." 

Kitterman  told  LEN  that  the  ac- 
creditation commission  initiated  a na- 
tional search  for  Medeiros’s  successor. 
He  said  CALEA  officials  hope  to  name 
a successor  by  the  time  the  next  CALEA 
meeting  convenes  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
on  March  25-27. 

The  26  agencies  accredited  or  reac- 
credited at  the  Biloxi  meeting  bring  the 
total  number  of  CALEA-approved 
agencies  to  244  The  agencies  that  re- 
ceived accreditation  were:  the  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  Police  Department,  the 
Loveland,  Colo.,  Police  Department; 
the  Haines  City.  Fla.,  Police  Depart- 
ment; the  Jacksonville/Duval  County, 
Fla.,  Sheriffs  Office;  the  Indiana  State 
Police;  the  Naperville,  111..  Police 
Department,  the  Peachtree  City,  Ga.. 
Police  Department;  the  Missouri  State 
Highway  Patrol;  the  Cary,  N.C.,  Police 
Department;  the  Greenville,  Ohio, 
Police  Department,  the  Vandalia,  Ohio. 
Division  of  Police,  the  Knoxville,  Tenn.. 


come  forward  without  any  publicity 
whatsoever  on  this  issue  in  Canada. 
Once  the  publicity  is  out  there,  I think 
they’re  going  to  find  the  same  results 
we’ve  got  here  in  the  United  States." 

Franzo  added  that  the  news  of  the 
illnesses  struck  him  as  ominous  and 
that  he  would  follow  the  situation 
closely.  “They  are  very  strong  users  of 
radar  in  Canada.  They  use  the  same 
equipment  as  we  do,  so  they’re  suscep 
tible  to  the  same  cancer-related  radia- 
tion as  we  are.  I’m  very  concerned 
about  Canada." 

Franzo  said  he  has  been  invited  to 
attend  the  CPA’s  next  annual  meeung 
in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  in  March 
1993,  during  which  association  offi- 
cials will  report  on  what  they  have 
learned. 


Police  Department;  the  Washington 
County,  Tenn.,  Sheriffs  Department, 
the  Plano,  Texas,  Police  Department, 
the  West  University  Place,  Texas,  Po- 
lice Department,  and  the  Roanoke 
County,  Va..  Police  Department. 

The  following  agencies  were  reac- 
credited: the  A the  ns -Clarke  County. 
Ga  , Police  Department;  the  Tho- 
mas ville,  Ga.,  Police  Department,  the 
Pinellas  County,  Fla.,  Sheriff  s Office, 
the  Rochester.  N.Y.,  Police  Department 
the  Kettenng.  Ohio.  Police  Department, 
the  Montgomery  County.  Ohio,  Sher- 
iffs Office,  the  Burleson,  Texas,  Po- 
lice Department;  the  Prince  William 
County,  Va..  Police  Department;  the 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Washington  State  Patrol 

Honda  continues  to  lead  the  nation 
in  the  number  of  accredited  agencies 
with  *5,  followed  by  Virginia,  with  22. 
Ohio,  21;  Illinois,  19,  Texas.  12,  North 
Carolina,  1 1 ; Colorado.  10;  Massachu- 
setts. 8,  and  Connecticut  and  Tennes- 
see, with  6 each. 


Senate  committee  asks 
funds  for  cancer  study 

Inquiry  could  cost  $1 .5  million 


A key  U.S.  Senate  committee  has 
asked  for  an  appropnation  of  funds 
to  allow  a government  institute  to 
conduct  a study  of  police  officers 
who  use  traffic  radar  guns,  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a link  between 
the  long-term  use  of  the  devices  and 
the  development  of  rare  cancers. 

In  a letter  dated  Nov.  6 and  ad- 
dressed to  Santo  Franzo,  the  Con- 
necticut representative  to  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Police  Offi- 
cers, Senator  Joseph  I.  Lieberman 
(D.-Conn.)  said  he  and  Senators 
Christopher  Dodd  (D.-Conn.)  and 
John  Glenn  (D.-Ohio),  had  “per- 
suaded the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  to  include  language  in 
their  conference  report  urging  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  (NIOSH)  to  con- 
duct an  epidemiological  study  of 
police  officers  who  used  traffic  radar 
guns." 


In  August,  Lieberman  chaired  a 
hearing  by  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on 
consumer  and  environmental  affairs, 
during  which  he  vowed  to  “break 
some  speed  limits"  in  order  to  get 
concrete  answers  for  concerned  po- 
lice officers  on  the  alleged  link  be- 
tween radar  use  and  cancer.  [See 
LEN.  Sept.  15.  1992.]  Franzo  was 
instrumental  in  pushing  for  the  first- 
ever  statewide  ban  on  the  use  of 
hand-held  radar  devices,  which  was 
passed  by  Connecticut  lawmakers 
and  signed  by  Gov.  Lowell  Weicker 
in  June.  He  also  testified  before  the 
subcommittee  hearing. 

The  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  expressed  concern  about 
the  issue  in  its  Sept.  10  report  re- 
questing funds  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, are!  Education  for  the  1994  fis- 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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hese  narcs  bring  home  the  bacon 

Drug-sniffing  pigs  offer  police  an  unlikely  ally 


v_ 


Calling  a law  enforcer  a “pot-bel- 
lied pig”  was  once  a surefire  way  to 
rile  one's  local  police  officer  and 
possibly  have  an  abrupt  meeting  with 
the  business  end  of  his  nighlstick. 
Nowadays.  a handful  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  discovering  that 
pot-bellied  pigs  — the  four-legged, 
Vietnamese  variety  — offer  a new. 
albeit  unlikely,  weapon  against  drug 
trafficking. 

According  to  trainers  interviewed 
by  LEN,  the  porcine  drug  agents 
have  a keen  sense  of  smell  that  is 
rivaled  only  by  bloodhounds,  are  the 
third-smart est  land  mammals  behind 
humans  and  apes,  and  can  be  trained 
much  more  quickly  than  dogs. 

The  Vietnamese  breed,  which 
came  into  vogue  several  years  ago  as 
pets  for  those  with  a taste  for  the 
exotic,  is  being  trained  by  at  least 
three  agencies  with  an  eye  toward 
using  them  to  augment  K-9’s.  Their 
relatively  small  size  — for  pigs  — 
allows  them  to  muscle  into  small 
areas  that  dogs  can't  reach  and  they 
are  friendly  enough  to  strangers  to 
take  home  to  the  wife  and  kids  as  a 
pel,  which  is  what  some  of  the  han- 
dlers are  doing. 

At  about  two  feet  tall  and  40 
pounds.  Officer  Ferris  E.  Lucas  is  a 
diminuitive  .soldier  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  But  Union  County,  NJ„  Sher- 


iff s Officer  Matt  Jagusak  said  Lucas, 
named  for  a past  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  can  hold 
his  own  against  any  K-9. 

“What  takes  me  five  to  seven  days 
to  train  a narcotics  dog,  I can  train  the 
pig  in  two.  He's  that  fast  on  the  pickup,” 
said  Jagusak,  who  told  LEN  that  the 
six-month-old  Lucas  will  be  ready  to 
begin  duty  in  about  a month.  Already, 
Lucas  can  pick  up  the  scent  of  mari- 
juana, hashish  and  cocaine.  Jagusak  is 
currently  teaching  him  to  sniff  out 
cocaine,  heroin  and  methamphetara- 
ine. 

Lucas  is  one  of  the  handful  of  Viet- 
namese pot-bellied  pigs  being  trained 
around  the  country.  In  Tacoma.  Wash., 
Officer  Rookie  had  been  used  for  about 
a year  before  budget  cuts  put  him  out  to 
pasture  in  semi-retirement  Prior  to  that. 
Rookie  was  used  in  a “limited  capac- 
ity” in  anti-drug  operations,  according 
to  his  former  trainer  and  handler,  Deputy 
John  Jimenez. 

“If  we  had  it  out  with  us,  and  we'd 
already  done  a search,  we 'd  go  through 
and  see  how  it  would  work  in  a house  or 
a building.  If  you  have  all  day,  they’re 
fine.  But  they  have  one  speed  — very, 
very  slow.  You  can’t  rush  them.  It's  not 
like  working  with  a trained  K-9,  who 
can  work  at  any  pace  the  handler  can 
keep  up  with,”  Jimenez  said. 

Two  pot  bellies  — Tootsie  and  Baby 


Doll  — are  in  training  at  the  Dixon 
Correctional  Institute  in  Alexandria, 
La.,  gearing  up  for  their  jobs  in  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department.  One  will 
be  used  for  drug  interdiction,  while  the 
other  will  serve  as  the  department’s 
“public  relations  pig”  and  will  help 
present  anti-drug  programs  at  local 
schools,  said  Sgt.  Bob  Young 

Jagusak  said  all  that  is  needed  to 
train  pigs  for  drug  enforcement  activi- 
ties is  a little  patience,  and  in  Lucas’s 
case,  a handful  of  raisins.  “Dogs  are 
rewarded  with  a play  reward  — a towel 
they  can  play  tug  of  war  with.  The  pig 
is  totally  food-oriented,  and  I mean 
totally  ” 

Jagusak,  who  provides  a home  for 
Lucas  as  well  as  for  “two  police  dogs, 
two  cats,  two  fish,  a bird  and  two  lads,” 
acquired  Lucas  after  reading  a short 
article  in  a K-9  journal  about  training 
the  pigs  for  narcotics  enforcement.  He 
researched  the  topic  for  about  a year — 
learning  in  the  process  that  pigs  have 
long  been  used  in  Ranee  to  root  out 
truffles  — before  purchasing  Lucas 
from  a Michigan  breeder. 

“I  thought  if  they  can  be  taught  to 
find  truffles,  they  certainly  can  be  taught 
to  find  narcotics,"  said  Jagusak. 

Lucas  will  sit  when  he  locates  contra- 
band — his  “big  trick,”  according  to 
Jagusak.  “What’s  he  been  doing  lately 
is  as  soon  as  he  finds  the  narcotic,  in- 


stead of  digging  at  it,  he’ll  root  a little 
bit  to  try  to  get  it.  If  he  can’t  get  it 
right  away,  he  just  turns  around,  sits 
down  and  looks  at  me,  like,  “Okay, 
where's  my  food?’  That's  something 
he  did  all  on  his  own.” 

Notwithstanding  a few  minor 
shortcomings,  Jagusak  said  he  thinks 
the  pigs  could  play  a significant  role 
as  drug  enforcers. 

“They  could  potentially  become 
popular  in  this  field,  given  enough 
time,"  he  said,  “but  the  thing  that  I 
see  holding  them  back  is  they  are  dis- 
gusting little  animals.  They’re  very 
friendly,  they’re  affectionate,  but  they 
look  weird  and  they  make  disgusting 
noises.  Plus,  it’s  a new  technology 
basically,  and  people  are  hesitant  to 
try  anything  that's  brand  new. 

“They’re  not  going  to  supplant 
the  dogs.  I see  them  as  augmenting 
the  dogs.  He  has  obvious  limitations 
in  certain  areas  — big  buildings,  big 
areas,  because  he’s  a physically  small 
animal.  He’s  also  very  detail-oriented 
so  he’s  slower  than  the  dogs.  Doing 
a big  area  would  take  forever  and  a 
day.  But  in  small  areas,  he’s  much 
more  accurate  than  the  dogs.  He's  a 
structurally  small  animal,  but  he’s 
extremely  strong.  He  can  just  muscle 
his  way  into  areas  that  a dog  would 
literally  have  a hard  time  getting 
into.” 


San  Francisco’s  new  Police  Chief, 
Anthony  Ribera,  says  his  priorities 
will  be  to  fight  increasing  crime,  carry 
out  the  Police  Department’s  duties  while 
staying  within  a tight  budget  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  women  and  mi- 
norities hired  and  promoted  within  the 
department 

Ribera,  a 47-year-old  former  police 
captain  who  was  sworn  in  Nov.  9, 
succeeds  Richard  Hongisto,  who  was 
fired  in  May  for  his  role  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  copies  of  a gay  newspaper  that 
had  satirized  him.  Ribera,  a 24-year 
veteran,  is  the  fifth  chief  to  oversee  the 
1 .840-officer  force  since  former  Police 
Chief  Frank  Jordan  resigned  to  under- 
take a successful  mayoral  campaign  in 
1990 

It  was  Jordan  who  selected  Ribera, 
an  officer  best  known  for  his  expertise 
in  formulating  budgetary  policies,  for 
the  post.  His  selection  apparently  dis- 
pleased front-runner  and  Acting  Chief 
Thomas  Murphy,  who  has  led  the 
department  since  Hongisto  was  fired. 
Murphy  announced  his  immediate  re- 
tirement shortly  after  Jordan's  selec- 
tion of  Ribera  was  revealed. 

In  a brief  interview  with  LEN,  Rib- 
era said  the  recent  upheavals  in  the 
Police  Department’s  top  command  may 
have  contributed  to  a lowering  of  mo- 
rale on  the  force,  but  he  thinks  his 
selection  may  have  already  brought 
about  an  upswing.  As  evidence,  he  said 
that  the  heads  of  the  department’s  six 
major  police  organizations  came  to- 
gether to  announce  their  support  for  his 
nomination.  “To  get  them  together  in  a 
room  to  agree  on  anything  is  nothing 
short  of  an  accomplishment,"  he  said. 

Local  press  reports  emphasized 
Ribera’s  lack  of  recent  street  experi- 
ence, pointing  out  that  he  had  worked 
largely  in  administrative  posts  and  had 
served  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
department 's  fiscal  division  for  the  past 
two  years.  But  the  Chief  challenged 
suggestions  that  he  lacked  street  expe- 
rience by  pointing  out  he  had  served  as 
platoon  commander  in  the  crime-rid- 
den Mission  District  for  five  years  in 
the  mid- 1 980’s.  Prior  to  that,  he  said,  he 
was  a patrol  officer  and  sergeant  from 
1968  to  1977. 

Ribera  added  that  his  expertise  in 


budgetary  matters  will  help  him  run  the 
department  efficiently.  Like  many  other 
muncipalities,  San  Francisco  is  experi- 
encing severe  fiscal  difficulties,  and 
the  Chief  said  that  while  he  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  add  more  officers  to 
the  force,  budgetary  constraints  will 
prevent  that  for  the  time  being. 

Nevertheless,  Ribera  said  he  will 
marshal  the  department’s  existing  re- 
sources to  fight  rising  crime.  Homicide 
is  reportedly  up  by  24  percent  this  year 
over  last;  robberies  have  jumped  19 
percent.  “We’ll  be  taking  a very  thought- 
ful, proactive  approach,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  he  supports  the  concept  of 
community-oriented  policing. 

Ribera,  who  is  the  first  Latino  ever 
to  be  named  San  Francisco  Police  Chief, 


said  he  will  also  go  beyond  the  dictates 
of  a consent  decree  in  force  since  the 
late  1970’s  ordering  the  department  to 
hire  more  minority  and  women  officers 
— and  increase  promotional  opportu- 
nities for  those  already  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Ribera,  a San  Francisco  native  and 
Vietnam  veteran  who  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Police,  holds  a doctor- 
ate in  public  administration  from  Golden 
Gate  University. 

A1  Trigueiro  of  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Officers  Association  said  he 
hoped  Ribera  would  stick  around  longer 
than  his  immediate  predecessors  have. 
“If  he  can  lower  crime  while  keeping 
within  a tight  budget,  I think  we  may 
actually  have  ourselves  a police  chief 
who  will  last,"  he  said. 

Battle  plan 
for  IACP 

Steve  Harris,  the  Redmond,  Wash., 
police  chief  who  became  president  of 
the  12,500-member  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  last  month, 
says  the  goal  for  his  one-year  term  is  to 
marshal  the  resources  of  the  world’s 
oldest  and  largest  police  association  to 
formulate  a battle  plan  against  rising 
violent  crime. 

Harris,  46,  said  he  will  bring  the 
expertise  he  gained  while  working  on 
the  IACP’s  internal  strategic  plan  dur- 
ing four  years  as  an  IACP  vice  presi- 
dent to  the  association's  efforts  to  help 
police  chiefs  plot  a plan  of  attack  against 
the  nation's  growing  violent  crime 
problem.  Harris  was  sworn  in  during 
the  IACP’s  98th  Annual  Conference, 
held  in  Detroit  Oct.  24-29. 


“The  IACP  really  hasn't  come  up 
with  its  own  vision  and  mission  on 
crime  and  violence,"  said  Hams,  a 25- 
year  police  veteran  who  has  led  the 
Redmond  Police  Department  since 
1981.  “What  I want  to  do  is  build  the 
foundation  this  year  of  where  we  want 
to  go,  slate  how  we  get  there  and  then 
start  working  on  getting  there.  That's 
my  major  thrust  this  year — to  organize 
an  operational  strategic  plan  so  that 
police  chiefs  around  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  can  look  at 
this  document  and  say,  ‘This  is  what  we 
can  do.’” 

Harris  said  the  effort  will  involve 
several  of  the  IACP's  30  committees, 
and  he  has  asked  Thomas  Constantine, 
the  New  York  State  Police  Superinten- 
dent who  was  elected  unopposed  as  the 
IACP’s  new  fifth  vice  president,  and 
Frankfort,  111.,  Police  Chief  Darrell  L. 
Sanders,  the  IACP's  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent, to  oversee  the  effort.  The  associa- 
tion will  examine  a gamut  of  violent 
crimes  — carjackings,  youth  violence, 
crimes  against  women  and  the  elderly, 
organized  crime,  violence  committed 
with  firearms  — and  also  ancillary  is- 
sues such  as  victim- witness  protection 
programs,  civil  disorders  and  civil 
rights,  Harris  told  LEN. 

“We’re  going  to  look  at  the  whole 
gauntlet,  see  what’s  out  there,  see  if  we 
support  where  everybody’s  going  and 
whether  we  can  improve  on  it,”  said 
Harris. 

Harris  added  that  he  also  wants  to 
examine  alternatives  to  placing  men- 
tally ill  offenders  in  correctional  facili- 
ties and  look  at  programs  to  steer  youths 
away  from  crime. 

Constantine,  who  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  IACP’s  Division  of  State 
and  Provincial  Police,  told  LEN  said  he 
will  use  his  term  to  “try  to  get  people  to 


focus  on  violent  crime  as  a problem  and 
the  need  to  address  it  as  immediately 
and  dramatically  as  we  can." 

“I  have  a sense  that  it  is  not  being 
addressed  as  it  should  be,"  he  said. 
“The  problem  is  that  as  violent  crime 
has  increased  greatly,  the  solution  rate 
has  also  dropped  dramatically. 

“What’s  happening  is  that  people 
are  getting  frustrated.  Citizens  are  not 
stupid.  They  know  the  problem  is  there 
— and  it’s  substantial.  For  some  rea- 
son, the  police,  in  many  places  in  the 
country,  are  being  perceived  as  part  of 
the  problem  rather  than  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. I think  that's  a little  insane.  Blam- 
ing the  police  for  the  problem  is  like 
blaming  antibiotics  for  a virus.  What 
we’ve  got  to  do  is  get  off  a lot  of  these 
tangential  issues... and  get  everybody 
to  admit  that  we  have  a very,  very 
serious  problem  in  this  country." 

Constantine  warned  that  if  police, 
government  officials  and  citizens  fail 
to  address  violent  crime,  the  problem 
“will  become  horrendous,”  especially 
as  the  numbers  of  crime-prone  youths 
ages  18-24  increase  in  the  next  several 
years. 

Constantine,  whose  election  puts 
him  in  line  to  become  IACP  president 
in  1997,  said  his  new  role  in  the  associa- 
tion will  also  allow  him  to  convey  re- 
gional concerns  to  IACP  officials,  es- 
pecially issues  particular  to  New  York. 

Harris  said  he  will  continue  efforts 
to  start  a police  foundation  for  the 
IACP’s  Leadership  Institute,  and  work 
closely  with  IACP  officials  to  ensure 
that  the  association’s  finances  remain 
solvent. 

In  addition  to  Constantine,  Coving- 
ton, Ga.,  Police  Chief  Bobby  Moody 
was  elected  to  the  6th  vice  presidency, 
defeating  Chief  John  Mulvey  of  the 
Indiana  University  Police  Department. 
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The  joys  & rewards  of  service: 
video  captures  the  new  NYPD 


The  community  policing  message 
advocated  for  New  York  City  by  for- 
mer Police  Commissioner  Lee  P Brown 
has  spilled  over  into  the  Police  Depart- 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P Burden 


ment’s  first-ever  recruiting  film.  Nearly 
all  of  the  film’s  1 3 minutes  are  taken  up 
by  police  officers  talking  about  the  joys 
and  rewards  of  serving  their  communi- 
ties. There  are  no  guns  drawn,  no  car 
chases,  and  a siren  is  heard  only  once  as 
cruisers  start  off  on  an  emergency  call. 

The  video,  titled  “Change  the  Beat 
on  the  Street,”  is  being  shown  at  high 
schools,  local  colleges,  and  community 
centers.  It  appears  to  target  minority 
youth,  as  many  more  black,  Hispanic 
and  female  officers  are  shown  than  are 
reflected  in  the  actual  composition  of 
the  NYPD.  Officers  are  shown  in  off- 
duty  roles  as  Little  League  coaches  and 
leaders  of  a group  to  raise  the  self- 
esteem of  minority  kids,  as  well  as 
talking  with  children,  merchants  and 
other  adults  while  on  duty. 

Said  Commissioner  Brown  just 
before  he  retired  last  August,  “The  film 
attempts  to  recruit  in  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice and  not  adventure.”  Some  critics 
feared  that  the  lack  of  excitement  and 
action  in  the  film  might  not  appeal  to 
teen-agers,  but  early  returns  suggest 
that  it  may  be  working. 

Sgt.  Uti  Osono  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s recruitment  section  said  that  her 
impression  is  that  more  applications 
are  coming  in  from  minority  youth, 
although  no  statistics  are  yet  in  hand. 
“It’s  kind  of  early  to  tell  about  the 
numbers,"  she  said,  “but  we  believe 
applications  are  up.”  In  addition  to  the 
film,  the  NYPD  uses  ads  for  recruits  in 
the  city's  newspapers,  including  the 
black-oriented  Amsterdam  News,  El 
Diario  la  Prensa,  and  the  Korean  News. 
It  also  runs  recruiting  messages  on  local 
radio  stations  and  as  public  service 


announcements  on  television. 

The  NYPD  hopes  to  improve  its 
dismal  record  for  hiring  minority  and 
female  officers.  In  a study  released  in 
October,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  was  dead  last  among  50 
cities  in  how  closely  sworn  police  per- 
sonnel reflected  the  black  population. 
The  survey  by  the  Department  of  Cnmi- 
nal  Justice  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska found  that  black  officers  were 
1 1 .4  percent  of  the  force  at  the  start  of 
1992  — exactly  what  it  had  been  in 
1983.  This  is  in  a city  that  is  now  28.7 
percent  black  and  in  a police  depart- 
ment that  has  been  adding  officers  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  to  3,000  a year.  The 
NYPD’s  record  for  hiring  Hispanic 
officers  and  women  is  only  slightly 
better.  It  has  13.6  percent  Hispanic 
officers  on  the  force  in  a city  that  is 
about  25  percent  Hispanic.  Women 
make  up  13.8  percent  of  the  force. 

The  new  Police  Commissioner, 
Raymond  W.  Kelly,  has  been  visiting 
black  churches  to  spread  the  word  that 
black  recruits  are  wanted.  With  respect 
to  hiring  blacks  and  other  minorities, 
Kelly  said,  “We  have  not  done  as  effec- 
tive a job  as  we  could  have  done.” 

Los  Angeles  was  among  the  best 
cities  for  minority  hiring,  which  may  be 
a surprise  in  view  of  its  racial  turmoil. 
The  study  found  that  the  police  depart- 
ment there  is  14.1  percent  black  — 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  city’s  14 
percent  black  population.  Other  cities 
that  have  done  well  in  making  their 
police  forces  more  reflective  of  their 
populations  »re  San  Francisco,  Miami, 
San  Jose,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, Detroit  and  Buffalo. 

No  doubt  New  York  will  do  better 
than  it  has.  particularly  if  Commis- 
sioner Kelly  continues  his  emphasis  on 
adding  minority  officers,  and  if  the  film 
"Change  the  Beat  on  the  Street"  is  as 
effective  as  early  returns  indicate.  It  is 
expected  that  some  600  community- 
based  groups  will  see  the  film,  which 
was  produced  by  the  United  Way  of 


New  York  City  in  cooperation  with  the 
Police  Department. 

Helping  Elderly  Crime  Victims 

Like  every  other  city , New  York  has 
a lot  of  elderly  folks  who  live  alone.  If 
their  apartments  are  on  Manhattan’s 
Upper  East  Side,  they  can  get  help  for 
their  essential  needs  from  the  Burden 
Center  for  the  Aging.  The  center  offers 
an  array  of  services  to  home-bound 
elderly,  those  able  to  visit  the  center, 
and  elderly  victims  of  crime.  Last  year 
677  crime  victims  were  aided.  I have  a 
personal  interest  because  the  center’s 
founding  chairman  is  my  cousin,  for- 
mer New  York  City  Councilman  Carter 
Burden. 

In  the  two  police  precincts  that  cover 
the  Upper  East  Side,  the  17th  and  the 
1 9th,  the  Burden  Center  gets  a report  on 
all  crimes  in  which  a person  over  60 
years  old  has  been  victimized.  “We  will 
offer  them  assistance  in  finding  places 
where  they  might  recoup  some  of  their 
losses  if  they  have  been  burglarized," 
said  William  J.  Dionne,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  center.  “We  will  also  re- 
place locks  on  their  doors,  if  they  don’t 
have  the  money  to  do  it,  or  gates  on 
their  windows."  In  addition,  the  center 
may  give  crime  victims  food  coupons 
or  help  pay  their  rent. 

Dionne  said  the  Burden  Center  also 
works  closely  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment on  training  for  problems  with  the 
elderly.  “We  do  training  almost  on  a 
monthly  basis,"  he  explained.  “We  send 
people  to  the  Police  Academy  and  we 
work  directly  with  the  19th  and  17th 
Precincts.” 

( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


In  rift  over  gays,  police  agencies 
tell  Boy  Scouts  to  take  a hike 


Two  California  police  departments 
last  month  severed  longtime  ties  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America’s  Exploring 
program  because  of  BSA  regulations 
barring  homosexuals  from  the  youth 
organization,  and  their  actions  have 
prompted  the  California  Highway  Pa- 
trol to  re-examine  its  own  participation 
in  the  program 

San  Diego  Police  Chief  Robert 
Bur  green  last  month  disbanded  the 
department’s  Explorer  post,  which  was 
begun  in  the  mid-1960’s.  The  move 
followed  a similar  action  taken  by  Po- 
lice Chief  Jack  Smith  of  nearby  El 
Cajon  after  Scouting  officials  ousted 
openly  gay  police  officer  Chuck  Me- 
rino as  director  of  that  department’s 
Explorer  post. 

California  Highway  Patrol  Commis- 
sioner Maurice  Hannigan  said  the 
agency  would  re-examine  its  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  Explorer  program  in 
view  of  the  other  chiefs’  actions.  “I 
expect  that  there  will  be  a relatively 
quick  response  from  the  Commissioner, 
probably  within  the  month,  as  to  whether 
we’ll  terminate  our  association  or  con- 
tinue it,”  said  CHP  spokesman  Steve 
Kohler.  He  said  about  270  youths  are 


involved  in  Explorer  units  affiliated 
with  CHP  area  offices. 

Burgreen  told  LEN  that  Smith’s 
action  prompted  him  to  re-examine  his 
agency's  involvement  in  the  Explorer 
program,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  an  openly  gay  San  Diego  po- 
lice officer  served  as  a defensive  tactics 
instructor  in  the  San  Diego  post’s  acad- 
emy program.  Burgreen,  a longtime 
participant  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica who  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
countywide  Explorer  program,  said  he 
made  the  decision  to  disband  the  post 
only  after  lengthy  consultations  with 
his  command  staff  and  local  Scouting 
officials. 

“It  was  a difficult  decision  because 
of  my  close  association  with  both  the 
Explorers  and  the  Boy  Scouts," 
Burgreen  said.  “But  being  in  charge  of 
policing  such  a diverse  city,  the  very 
last  thing  that  I want  to  be  associated 
with  Ls  discrimination  toward  any  group 
whatsoever  for  any  reason . So  it  was  for 
that  reason  — after  a lot  of  thought  and 
a lot  of  discussions  and  pursuing  every 
alternative,  including  sitting  down  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  [and]  my  top  staff, 
wondering  if  there  was  any  way  around 


this — that  I decided  that  there  wasn’t.” 
Burgreen  made  his  decision  Oct.  20 
and  met  with  the  30  members  of  the 
Explorer  post  on  Oct.  3 1 to  explain  his 
action.  He  informed  them  that  the 
Explorer  unit  would  be  reorganized  into 
a police  cadet-style  program.  Under  the 
new  program,  participants  would  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  non-enforcement 
duties  similar  to  those  they  carried  out 
as  Explorers.  Members  of  the  post, 
which  Burgreen  said  offered  “an  inside 
view  of  what  it’s  like  to  be  on  a police 
department,"  performed  such  activities 
as  directing  traffic  at  special  events  and 
going  on  ride-alongs  with  San  Diego 
police  officers.  They  also  received  train- 
ing in  an  academy-style  program  that 
Burgreen  termed  a “microcosm"  of  a 
regular  police  academy. 

“They  had  a lot  of  questions,"  said 
Burgreen  of  the  Explorers  who  attended 
the  briefing.  “I  answered  them  as 
straightforwardly  as  I knew  how.  We 
haven’t  lost  anyone  from  the  program. 
They  all  stayed  in  and  several  of  them 
expressed  that  we  may  be  able  to  do 
some  things  that  the  Boy  Scouts  were 
reluctant  to  let  them  do,  in  terms  of 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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(A  roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level.) 

Felony  defendants  on  the  loose 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  those  arrested  on  felony  charges  in  May  1990  in  the 
nation’s  75  largest  counties  were  released  from  custody  before  trial  or  final 
case  disposition,  according  to  a new  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics.  The  report,  using  data  collected  by  BJS’s  National  Pretrial  Report- 
ing Program  from  a sample  of  state  court  filings,  found  that  of  the  felony  de- 
fendants granted  pretnal  release,  24  percent  failed  to  appear  for  a scheduled 
court  hearing,  and  1 8 percent  were  rearrested  while  on  release  “Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  rearrests  were  for  new  felony  offenses,  and  about  one-half  of 
those  rearrested  for  a felony  were  against  released  from  custody,"  said  BJS 
Director  Steven  D Dillingham.  In  1990,  according  to  BJS,  the  75  largest 
counties  accounted  for  37  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  and  nearly  50 
percent  of  the  crimes  reported  to  police. 

Scratch  one  FBI  probe 

The  Justice  Department  has  dropped  a preliminary  criminal  inquiry'  into  the 
travel  and  administrative  pracuces  of  FBI  Director  William  S.  Sessions,  with 
the  announcement  Nov.  1 3 that  Attorney  General  William  Barr  will  “not  seek 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  counsel"  to  investigate  charges  against 
the  FBI  chief.  The  action,  which  means  that  the  Justice  Department  found  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  Sessions  engaged  in  criminal  misconduct,  will  have 
no  bearing  on  a separate  administrative  inquiry  by  the  DoJ  internal  ethics 
unit.  That  continuing  investigation  is  looking  into  whether  Sessions'  actions 
violated  departmental  regulations  and  procedures.  The  embattled  FBI  Direc- 
tor, who  recently  reached  the  midpoint  in  his  1 0-year  term,  has  said  he  intends 
to  stay  on  during  the  incoming  administration  of  President-elect  Bill  Clinton. 

CIA  offers  to  help  law  enforcement 

Robert  Gates,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  said  recently  that  tht 
Federal  law  barring  his  agency  from  collecting  information  on  U.S  citizens 
or  companies  should  be  changed,  with  an  eye  toward  enabling  the  CIA  to  help 
the  Justice  Department  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  In  an  interview 
with  The  Associated  Press,  Gates  said  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  law 
should  be  changed  after  the  CIA  was  accused  of  withholding  information  in 
the  so-called  Iraqgate  bank  loan  scandal. 

Tracing  a leak 

The  Justice  Department’s  public  integrity  section  is  investigating  the  leak  of 
a sensitive  prosecution  document  in  the  Federal  civil  rights  case  against  four 
Los  Angeles  police  officers  for  the  1991  beating  of  Rodney  King.  The 
document,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyer  for  one  of  the  officers, 
reportedly  outlines  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Government’s  case 
and  outlines  the  prosecution’s  strategy.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
some  Justice  Department  officials  believe  the  leak  was  the  intentional  work 
of  a “mole"  inside  the  prosecution  team  or  possibly  a break-in  at  the  U.S. 
Attorney’s  office.  The  defense  lawyer,  Michael  Stone,  who  represents 
Officer  Laurence  Powell,  said  he  returned  the  prosecution  document  after  he 
realized  he  was  not  supposed  to  have  it. 

Break-in  at  the  court 

Two  young  computer  hackers  were  charged  earlier  this  month  with  breaking 
into  the  computer  system  of  the  Federal  district  court  in  Seattle  and  the 
Boeing  aircraft  company.  The  charges,  filed  Nov.  10  against  Costa  George 
Katsaniotis,  2 1 , and  Charles  Matthew  Anderson,  1 9,  say  the  two  used  a home 
computer  to  scan  for  other  computer  telephone  numbers.  They  gained  access 
to  the  Federal  court  computer  and  copied  the  file  containing  passwords  that 
control  access  to  the  system.  That  file  was  then  transferred  to  a powerful 
Boeing  computer,  which  was  used  to  decode  the  passwords  and  gain 
unrestricted  access  to  the  court’s  computer  system.  William  Gore,  the  FBI 
agent  who  led  the  investigation,  said  the  defendants'  motive  was  “the 
challenge  of  breaking  into  the  computers."  One  month  prior  to  the  new 
charges,  Katsaniotis  and  Anderson  were  convicted  in  the  theft  of  computer 
equipment  from  the  University  of  Washington. 

Slow  growth  in  U.S.  prison  population 

The  nation's  state  and  Federal  prison  population  grew  by  just  ui  4 percent 

— or  31,449  inmates  — during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  ao.  to  die 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  which  said  the  six-month  mere.  well 

below  the  record  jump  of  47,000  prisoners  during  the  tust  halt  ot  1989.  As 
of  June  30  of  this  year,  BJS  said,  the  nation's  prison  population  stood  at 
855,958  men  and  women.  The  12-month  growth  in  the  prison  population 
from  June  1991  to  June  1992  was  6.4  percent,  BJS  said,  an  increase  of  more 
than  51,000  inmates 
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An  ounce  of  prevention: 


Baltimore  police  on  the  trail  of  truants 


Baltimore  police  began  delivering 
letters  last  month  ordering  parents  of 
chronically  truant  school  children  to 
attend  court  hearings  designed  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  The  effort  is  part  of 
a pilot  program  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  who  fail  to  attend  school  and 
eliminate  the  need  to  begin  criminal 
proceedings  against  parents. 

The  notices,  which  bear  the  signa- 
ture of  a Baltimore  Circuit  Court  judge, 
tell  parents  to  attend  an  informal  hcar- 
i ng  where  they  ha  ve  a chance  to  explain 
why  the  child  is  truant.  The  hearings 
also  give  parents  access  to  any  social 
service  agencies  that  may  help  improve 
their  child's  school  attendance.  But 
more  importantly,  the  hearings  are  a 
way  for  parents  to  avoid  more  serious 
criminal  charges  stemming  from  their 
child's  absence  from  school. 

Dr.  Stuart  Tabb,  the  Baltimore  City 
Public  Schools  official  in  charge  of 
attendance  and  court  services,  said  the 
program  grew  out  of  meetings  with 
city,  school  and  police  officials  want- 
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ing  to  do  something  about  the  high  rate 
of  truancy  in  city  schools.  Tabb  said 
20,000  of  the  system’s  113,000  stu- 
dents are  chronic  truants,  defined  by 
state  law  as  students  who  are  absent  36 
days  out  of  the  180-day  school  year 
The  average  student,  Tabb  added, 
misses  over  a month  and  a half  of  school, 
2,700  Baltimore  students  are  absent 
over  100  school  days,  and  about  3,000 
elementary  students  are  chronically 
truant.  “That’s  not  the  worst,  that’s  the 
average,"  he  said  of  the  figures. 

The  informal  hearings  are  seen  as  a 
way  to  “reduce  the  need  or  probability 
of  a formal  proceeding  for  all  of  these 
cases;  to  improve  student  attendance, 
and  to  facilitate  additional  parental 
involvement  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
we’re  involving  in  this  process,"  Tabb 
said  in  an  interview  with  LEN. 

The  police  role  is  to  ensure  the  de- 
livery of  the  notices  so  that  parents 
have  no  handy  excuses  for  not  receiv- 
ing them.  Prior  to  the  deliveries  by 
police,  the  compliance  rate  among 
parents  who  received  orders  to  appear 
was  estimated  at  20  percent  to  30  per- 
cent. Baltimore  Circuit  Court  Judge 
David  Mitchell,  who  presides  both  over 
the  informal  and  criminal  proceedings 
against  parents  of  truants,  estimated 
that  the  compliance  rate  with  police- 
delivered  notices  has  risen  to  nearly  90 
percent. 

Having  the  police  hand-deliver  the 
notices  effectively  informs  parents  that 
“this  is  not  a joke, "Mitchell  told  LEN. 

Added  Tabb:  “Clearly  one  of  the 
reasons  we  requested  the  p»lice  is  be- 
cause of  a history  of  non-compliance 
with  a majority  of  these  cases  — par- 
ents not  responding  to  requests  from 
the  school  for  meetings,  not  returning 
phone  calls,  not  following  through  on 
recommendations  by  the  school  to 
engage  the  kid  in  counseling.  The  letter 
being  delivered  by  the  p>olice  — as 
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opposed  to  going  through  regular  mail 
— has  attention-getting  value  in  terms 
of  getting  these  parents  to  the  meetings. 
The  program  is  meaningless  if  we  can’t 
get  these  folks  in  to  sell  the  message." 

At  the  hearings,  Mitchell  informs 
parents  about  the  legal  ramifications  of 
their  child’s  continued  truancy.  Mary- 
land state  law  holds  parents  criminally 
responsible  for  their  children’s  truancy 
and  penalties  can  be  stiff,  including 
fines  of  $50  for  each  day  of  truancy  and 
10  days  in  jail. 

The  reasons  for  a child’s  truancy  are 
discussed,  as  are  ways  to  ameliorate  the 
situation.  Representatives  from  city 
social  agencies  as  well  as  school  social 
workers  and  guidance  counselors  are 
made  available  to  help  parents  solve 
problems  that  may  contribute  to  the 
child’s  absences.  They  play  an  integral 
role,  said  Tabb. 

“Rather  than  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment next  week,  we  have  these  folks 
there  at  the  meeting.  Our  experience  is 
that  [parents]  are  somewhat  motivated 
at  that  time  and  I want  to  seize  the 
moment.  I want  to  have  a clear  plan  for 
making  tomorrow,  next  week  or  next 
month  different  than  previously,"  he 
said. 

School  officials  monitor  the  child’s 
school  attendance  after  the  informal 
hearing.  If  no  improvement  is  noted, 
criminal  proceedings  against  parents 
can  result,  said  Williams. 

The  program,  which  began  this 
school  year,  is  currently  focusing  on 


two  middle  schools  and  their  feeder 
elementary  schools  located  in  several 
police  districts.  Most  of  the  notices  are 
delivered  by  officers  on  the  day  shift 
whose  duties  normally  include  serving 
warrants.  The  program  was  specifically 
designed  not  to  overburden  pjolice 
because  police  officials  were  concerned 
it  could  pose  a significant  drain  on 
personnel,  Mitchell  said. 

“Giving  their  staffing  patterns  and 
budget  constraints,  they  were  concerned 
that  we  were  going  to  ask  them  to  bring 
20,000  kids  and/or  their  parents  to 
court,”  the  judge  said.  “After  they  saw 
that  the  role  was  going  to  be  limited, 
they  had  no  problems.  They  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  and  became  a full  part- 
ner right  away." 

Baltimore  police  spokesman 
Douglas  Price  said  pelice  officials  rec- 
ognize that  keeping  truants  off  the  streets 
in  his  their  best  interest  since  it  is  well 
known  that  truants  are  at  the  risk  of 
becoming  involved  in  delinquency  and 
criminal  activity.  “Like  a lot  of  juris- 
dictions, we  have  a problem  with  juve- 
nile crime  in  Baltimore.  We  consider  it 
to  be  a positive  step  in  curbing  some  of 
the  problems  we  have  with  juveniles 
offenders  in  the  city.  It  serves  the  inter- 
est of  the  community  as  a whole  when 
these  students  are  in  school,  so  to  the 
extent  that  we  can  p>articip>ate,  we’re 
glad  to  do  it.” 

Price  said  it  is  too  soon  to  tell  whether 
police  involvement  in  the  program  has 
had  any  negative  impact  on  personnel 


resources.  “I’m  sure  that  if  we  become 
aware  that  it  is  a drain  on  our  resources 
or  that  it’s  becoming  too  time-consum- 
ing, some  action  would  be  taken  to 
address  that,"  he  said.  “Certainly,  it’s 
an  additional  duty  and  it’s  going  to 
consume  time  that  would  be  spxent  on 
other  things.  But  it’s  our  hopie  and  our 
expectation  that  the  benefits  will  out- 
weigh any  detriment  in  terms  of  con- 
suming officer  time." 

As  Mitchell  noted,  the  program 
evolved  out  of  the  personnel  and  budget 
constraints  that  have  plagued  both  the 
educational  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems and  is  seen  as  a team  apjproach  to 
dealing  with  a problem  that  can  have 
serious  consequences  in  the  future. 

“It’s  something  we’ve  conceived 
because  we  recognize  we  don't  have 
any  money."  the  judge  said.  “The 
schools  have  very  limited  funds  to 
enforce  truancy,  the  court  doesn’t  have 
any  real  funds  to  assist  the  schools  in 
the  enforcement  of  truancy,  and  the 
piolice  depxartment  has  its  own  budget- 
ary problems,  so  they  have  to  concen- 
trate their  officers  in  the  areas  of  most 
need.  So  we  all  got  together  in  this 
situation,  thinking  we  could  do  this  if 
we  tried  it  on  a pilot  basis,  didn't  inun- 
date anybody,  and  respected  the  fact 
that  we  all  have  limitations." 

Following  the  last  of  the  informal 
hearings,  scheduled  for  this  month,  the 
program  will  be  evaluated  before  a 
decision  is  made  to  expand  it  next  year, 
said  Mitchell. 


Fatal  beating  in  Detroit  sparks 
agency-wide  personnel  review 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Lessnau  could  get  life  sentences  if 
convicted  of  the  murder  charges. 

Three  other  officers  — Paul  Gote- 
laere,  James  Kijek  and  Karl  Gunther — 
were  suspended  without  pray  but  do  not 
face  criminal  charges.  They  allegedly 
stood  by,  watched  the  beating  or  failed 
to  take  action  to  stop  it.  All  seven  offi- 
cers face  departmental  charges  that 
could  lead  to  their  dismissal. 

According  to  the  indictments, 
Budzyn  and  Nevins,  two  plainclothes 
officers  whose  aggressive  tactics  earned 
them  the  monikers  “Stars ky  and  Hutch," 
initiated  the  fatal  encounter  with  Green. 
Budzyn,  a 19-year  veteran,  allegedly 
confronted  Green,  who  had  just  dropjpjed 
off  a friend  and  was  sitting  in  his  car  in 
front  of  a reputed  crack  house  near  the 
friend’s  home  in  southwest  Detroit,  after 
noticing  cocaine  in  Green’s  hand.  A 
struggle  ensued,  during  which  Green 
was  struck  several  times  with  a heavy 
metal  flashlight. 

Nevers,  who  had  been  talking  with 
someone  on  the  sidewalk,  joined  in  the 
fray,  striking  Green  with  a flashlight. 
Lessnau,  responding  to  a call  for  help, 
allegedly  pulled  up  in  a marked  car, 
pxilled  Green  out  of  his  vehicle,  and, 
according  to  witnesses,  kicked  and 
punched  Green  while  he  and  other  offi- 
cers tried  to  handcuff  him.  Doulgas, 
who  was  the  highest-ranking  officer  at 
the  scene,  is  charged  with  not  doing 
enough  to  stop  the  attack.  He  is  not 
accused  of  delivering  blows  to  Green. 

Green  died  of  massive  head  injuries 
just  an  hour  after  the  10:30  P.M.  con- 
frontation. Police  say  they  found  an 
unoprened  knife  in  his  pocket  and  sev- 
eral vials  of  crack  near  the  scene.  An 


autopsy  showed  that  Green  had  traces 
of  alcohol  and  cocaine  in  his  system, 
but  Richard  Padzieski,  chief  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Wayne  County  Prosecu- 
tor, said  the  findings  would  not  alter  the 
prosecution ’s  case  against  the  four  offi- 
cers. Carol  May,  an  aide  to  O'Hair,  told 
LEN  that  a preliminary  hearing  will  be 
held  Dec.  14  to  determine  if  there  is 
probable  cause  for  the  case  to  go  to  trial . 

According  to  repxwts  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  some  of  the  accused  offi- 
cers have  been  implicated  in  past  use- 
of- force  incidents.  The  paper  said 
Budzyn  was  sued  for  assault  in  1988 
and  the  City  of  Detroit  paid  $ 10,000  to 
settle  the  complaint.  Nevers  was  a 
member  of  the  controversial  STRESS 
(Stop  the  Robberies,  Enjoy  Safe  Streets) 
decoy  unit  of  the  mid-1970’s,  which 
was  eventually  disbanded  after  public 
outcry  over  the  piolice  shootings  of 
dozens  of  black  residents.  In  1986,  Nev- 
ers and  another  officer  were  sued  for 
beating  a man  in  a restaurant  parking 
lot.  The  city  paid  the  complainant 
$6,000.  Douglas  was  sued  for  assault  in 
1988  and  the  city  paid  $4,800. 

Nevers,  contacted  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  one  day  after  the  death,  said: 
“I  must’ve  done  something  wrong  — a 
guy  died.  If  I can  ever  sleep  again.  I'm 
just  going  to  wake  up  and  say  this  is  a 
dream,  it  didn't  happien." 

He  added:  “Nobody  knows  what 
it’s  like  out  there,"  before  abruptly 
ending  his  remarks. 

Tom  Schneider,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Association,  said 
he  is  concerned  the  accused  officers 
may  not  be  able  to  receive  a fair  trial  in 
Wayne  County  “in  light  of  the  prejudi- 
cial statements  by  the  Mayor,  the  Chief 


of  Police  and  others  since  the  incident 
occurred." 

Knox,  a 26-year  veteran  who  was 
named  to  head  the  depjartment  last  year 
following  the  indictment  and  subse- 
quent conviction  of  former  Police  Chief 
William  Hart  on  embezzlement  charges, 
has  worked  hard  to  improve  morale  on 
the  beleaguered  force.  The  Green  kill- 
ing is  the  one  of  the  first  major  tests  of 
his  tenure,  and  in  the  weeks  since  the 
incident,  he  has  been  praised  for  taking 
aggressive  action  against  the  officers 
allegedly  involved  in  the  beating  and 
helping  maintain  calm  in  the  city. 

“This  incident  is  disgraceful  and  a 
total  embarrassment,"  he  said  the  day 
after  the  killing.  “To  receive  a blow  like 
this  actually  brought  tears  to  my  eyes." 

Mayor  Coleman  Young,  who  be- 
came the  city’s  first  black  mayor  in 
1974  on  the  strength  of  his  pledge  to 
reform  the  predominantly  white  px>lice 
force,  said,  “I  didn’t  think,  frankly,  that 
something  like  that  could  happen  in 
Detroit.  1 thought  we  were  past  that." 

Young,  who  ordered  Knox  to  leave 
“no  stone  unturned"  in  the  investiga- 
tion, said  the  incident  has  shaken  his 
confidence  in  his  own  efforts  to  make 
the  Police  Department  — 54  percent  of 
whose  officers  are  black — more  repre- 
sentative of  the  city’s  pmpxilation. 

“If  any  positive  thing  is  to  come  out 
of  this  tragedy,  it  is  that  it  jolts  all  of  us," 
Young  said.  “It’s  very  clear  we  need  to 
do  some  radical  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment We  need  to  make  a more  careful 
examination  ofpxolice  reords  to  see  who 
is  out  there  on  the  street  with  a record  of 
violence.  Maybe  the  assumption  that 
the  police  have  changed  needs  to  be 
looked  at  more  carefully." 
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Memo  to  the  President-elect 

Law  enforcement  leaders  outline  their  priorities 
for  the  Clinton  Administration 


JACKIE  BARRETT 
She  riff -elect 
Fulton  County,  Ga. 

He  should  stay  to  true  to  his 
promise  of  providing  support  to 
local  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  crime  battle  is  waged  on  the 
streets  across  this  country  eve- 
ryday, and  I think  that  if  he  stays 
true  to  his  promise  to  be  of  assis- 
tance to  local  agencies,  that ' s the 
single  best  thing  he  could  do. 

There  are  other  things  that  he 

can  do.  There  needs  to  be  an  increased  initiative  on  stopping  drugd 
at  the  source  — creating  a deterrent  on  drugs  coming  into  this 
country — and  certainly  that  can  be  done  with  Federal  resources.  If 
he  could  use  some  of  the  military  resources  in  the  interdiction  effort, 
that  would  also  be  a tremendous  help  to  us. 

ELDRIN  BELL 
Police  Chief 
Atlanta 

Throughout  his  campaign.  President-elect  Clinton  emphasized 
change  for  the  American  people.  He  promised  different  and  innova- 
tive ideas  to  break  away  from  the  old  routines  that  are  no  longer 
effective  or  do  not  address  the 
challenges  we  face  today  in  law 
enforcement. 

Foremost,  we  must  ensure  that 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety 
officials  are  represented  at  the 
transition  table.  The  people  who 
are  on  the  front  line  and  involved 
in  day-to-day  police  operations 
need  to  have  a voice  in  the  plan- 
ning and  developmental  stages  of 
setting  strategies,  determining  the 
distribution  of  resources  and 
implementing  a unified  plan  of 
action  for  law  enforcement  and  public  safety  agencies  across  the 
country 

We  also  must  have  a better  system  for  the  sharing  and  dissemi- 
nating of  information.  Law  enforcement  and  public  safety  agencies 
need  to  be  de-compartmentalized  — from  Federal  agencies  to  U.S. 
Attorney’s  offices  to  state  and  local  departments.  This  way  we  can 
established  consistencies  in  our  governing,  in  our  laws  and,  most 
importantly,  in  legislation  to  support  and  enforce  these  laws. 


STEVEN  C.  BISHOP 
Police  Chief 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Here  in  Kansas  City,  with  the  gang  and  drug  problems,  we  can't 
keep  up  with  the  workload.  We  can't  put  enough  cops  on  the  street. 
President-elect  Clinton  is  saying  he  is  going  to  put  100,000  cops  on 
the  streets  of  this  nation.  I don’t  know  how  he’s  going  to  do  that. 
Since  I have  to  work  with  an- 
$87-million  budget  every  year.  I 
am  very  aware  that  that's  what  is 
called  a recurring  cost  which 
has  to  be  funded  continually.  I 
doubt  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  subsidize  those  costs 
forever.  It  would  be  nice,  but 
realistically,  that’s  not  going  to 
happen. 

The  most  realistic  way  he 
can  have  an  immediate  impact 
would  be  to  channel  monies  to 
major-city  police  departments- 
across  this  nation  so  they  can  be  used  to  staff  community  policing 
programs . We  have  a desperate  need  to  do  foot  patrols  i n housing  de- 
velopments here  on  an  ongoing  basis.  That  money  could  be  used  for 
community-policing  programs  like  that  or  to  start  up  Police  Athletic 
League  programs  in  inner-city  areas  where  the  police  could  interact 
with  kids.  It  would  fund  officers’  salaries  so  we  could  pull  them  out 
of  beat  cars  and  put  them  out  there  with  the  kids.  Right  now,  when 
all  we’re  doing  is  responding  to  91 1 calls,  we  can’t  do  community 
policing  unless  we  can  get  those  cops  out  of  cars.  That  would  be  the 
most  immediate  and  important  impact  that  the  President-elect  could 
have.  As  quickly  as  possible,  put  some  money  into  community- 
policing programs  in  the  major  cities.  We  desperately  need  it. 


LEE  P.  BROWN 

Director,  Black  Male  Leadership  Initiative, 

Texas  Southern  University 
Former  Police  Commissioner 
New  York 

Now,  more  than  at  any  time  in  American  history,  the  police  are 
asked  to  cope  with  the  collapse  of  a range  of  social  institutions  — 
a collapse  that  would  have  seemed  unimaginable  to  the  nation's 
leaders  of  just  a generation  past.  It  would  be  equally  unimaginable 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  fail  to  muster  the  resources  nec- 
essary to  rescue  our  cities  from  drug  addiction,  crime  and  disorder 

Y et,  a debt-ridden  Federal  Government  has  turned  to  financially 
strapped  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  private  philan- 
thropy with  its  limited  commit- 
ment to  such  enterprises,  to  do 
what  perhaps  only  the  national 
government  can  do. 

Washington  has  declared  war 
on  dmgs  many  times.  But  it  never 
deployed  the  troops:  not  in  terms 
of  enforcement,  not  in  terms  of 
prevention,  not  in  terms  of  treat- 
ment, not  in  terms  of  research. 

Instead,  the  police  and  the  pub- 
lic-at-large  are  left  to  deal  every 
with  the  consequences  of  widespread  drug  addiction  and  traffick- 
ing. The  consequences  include  a brisk  gun  trade,  the  murders  of  69 
American  police  officers  in  199 1 , and  the  ongoing  AIDS  epidemic. 

The  single  most  important  crime-prevention  measure  I would 
want  in  my  arsenal  as  a law  enforcement  executive  is  “jobs" 
Guarantee  meaningful  employment  for  everyone  willing  and  able  to 
work  and  you  will  have  done  the  one  thing  that  is  most  likely  to  lower 
the  crime  rate  in  America. 

With  respect  to  the  African-American  community,  the  Federal 
Government  has  already  identified  six  specific  problems.  It  now 
needs  to  attack  them.  They  are:  immediate  access  to  firearms, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  drug  trafficking,  poverty,  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  the  cultural  acceptance  of  violent  behavior.  The  Federal 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  has  cited  these  six  as  the  contributing 
factors  in  making  homicide  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  young 
black  men.  The  fact  that  homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  for 
any  segment  of  the  population,  or  that  it  is  so  widespread  that  it  is 
tracked  like  a communicable  disease,  should  place  the  causes  of 
homicide  on  the  top  of  any  President’s  domestic  agenda 

Whatever  the  successes  of  conventional  policing  — and  there 
have  been  many  — police  officers  cannot  go  it  alone  in  the  face  of 
massive  social  dysfunction  and  displacement.  The  police  must  form 
partnerships  in  the  community,  and  use  all  resources  of  government, 
business,  the  schools  — all  the  resources  available  to  it  — to  try  to 
resolve  some  of  the  recurring  problems  that  tend  to  keep  91 1 ringing 
off  the  hook.  Otherwise,  we  will  function  only  as  incident  respond- 
ers, never  getting  to  the  root  causes  of  crime  and  violence,  never 
getting  ahead  of  the  curve  That  is  why  I believe  in  community 
policing. 

The  ultimate  deterrent  to  crime  and  unrest  involves  addressing 
some  of  their  underlying  causes.  It  is  a role  beyond  the  police.  But 
at  least  community  policing  invites  everyone  else  into  the  process 

As  I see  it,  community  policing  is  the  future  of  policing  in 
America.  It  is  worthy  of  any  national  platform  and  should  be 
supported  at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 

ROBERT  BURGREEN 
Police  Chief 
San  Diego 

When  President  Bush  went  on  television  and  declared  a war 
against  drugs  and  created  the  drug  czar  position,  I stood  up  in  front 
of  my  television  and  applauded  I thought  that  at  last  maybe  we're 
going  to  get  serious  about  an 
overall  effort  to  wipe  out  the  drug 
problem  in  this  country  Any  chief 
would  say  that  the  No.  1 problem 
behind  violent  crime  and  gangs 
and  everything  else  in  our  com- 
nunities  traces  back  to  drug  abuse. 
Here  in  San  Diego,  85  percent  of 
the  people  we  arrest  for  felonies 
and  book  into  jail  have  illegal 
drugs  in  their  system  when  we 
book  them  — regardless  of  the 
charges.  The  Bush  Administra- 


tion did  not  follow  through  on  that  overall  effort.  Had  we  funded  the 
war  in  Iraq  like  we  funded  the  war  on  drugs.  Saddam  Hussein  would 
still  be  sitting  in  Kuwait.  We  need  an  honest  effort  in  this  country  to 
do  something  about  the  drug  problem  and  I’m  not  just  talking  from 
a law  enforcement  perspective  I'm  talking  about  the  whole  issue  of 
education,  prevention,  rehabilitation  and  opportunities  for  people  to 
have  alternatives  for  people  to  have  alternatives  to  the  drug  lifestyle 
It’s  going  to  take  a combined  effort  of  everyone  in  private  business 
as  well  as  government.  I would  hope  that  President-elect  Clinton 
could  take  that  as  a national  law  enforcement  issue.  It  is  at  the  basis 
of  jail  and  prison  overcrowding  and  violence  in  our  streets.  Every- 
thing goes  right  back  to  the  drug  problem.  We’ve  got  to  address  it 
on  a national  level  and  we  can't  do  it  superficially  It  has  to  have  a 
plan,  and  the  plan  has  to  be  funded  and  carried  out.  I would  hope 
that's  what  he  can  do  and  I will  give  him  every  bit  of  support  and  all 
of  my  efforts  if  he  heads  that  way 

JAMES  CARVINO 
Police  Chief 
Boise,  Idaho 

President,  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 

With  increasing  demands  on  police  departments  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  community -oriented  services  at  a time  of  dwin- 
dling resources,  there  must  be  increased  funding  to  local  police 
agencies.  Local  initiatives,  such  as  community  policing,  must  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 

Police  also  require  Federal 
legislation  that  will  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  criminals. 

President-elect  Clinton  has  re- 
peatedly endorsed  a national 
waiting  period  bill  that  would 
allow  police  to  conduct  back- 
ground checks  of  handgun  pur- 
chasers. He  has  also  endorsed  a 
domestic  ban  on  assault  weap- 
ons that  would  make  it  tougher 
for  criminals  to  gain  access  to 
these  killing  machines,  without 
adversely  affecting  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Other  measures  that 
will  guarantee  sensible  gun  regulation  are  long  overdue.  The  Clin- 
ton Administration  will  have  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
police  that  concerns  for  public  safety  outweigh  those  of  special- 
interest  groups. 

Addressing  violence  in  our  schools  and  at-risk  youth  must  be 
given  greater  emphasis;  back-end  approaches  alone,  such  as  in- 
creased [xi son  construction,  cannot  markedly  decrease  the  threat  to 
society.  Police  will  also  benefit  from  proposed  efforts  to  focus 
attention  on  drug  prevention,  education  and  innovative  anti-drug 
strategies. 

Finally,  there  must  be  greater  support  for  research  that  directly 
benefits  the  officer  on  the  street  Without  adequate  research,  we  are 
doomed  to  repeat  the  failures  of  the  past  and  to  propose  programs 
that  will  be  ineffective  or  impossible  to  implement  In  addition,  this 
administrauon  must  establish  the  previously  proposed  Commission 
on  Crime  and  Violence  to  examine  the  underlying  causes  of  crime 
and  disorder 

RICHARD  J.  CONDON 
Senior  Vice  President 
PaineWebber  Inc. 

Former  Police  Commissioner 
New  York 

President-elect  Clinton’s  first  priority  will  not  be  — nor  should 
it  be  — crime.  He  must,  however, 

•kldrcv.  the  LVMJC  ll  WUUld  tv  fTXM 
helpful  ifthe  President-elect  insti- 
tutes  program;  that  support,  rather 
than  supplant,  local  law  enforce- 
j*  I ment  He  might  consider  iniua- 

r j lives  similar  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Assistance  Administration. 

I some  variation  of  the  Police  Corps, 
j or  he  might  concentrate  on  en- 
hancemenis  to  existing  facilities 
such  as  police  laboratories  and 
training  centers  Whatever  he 
^ decides,  the  President-elect's  em- 

phasis should  be  on  providing  tangible  help  to  state  and  local  police 
departments. 
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THOMAS  CONSTANTINE 
Superintendent 
New  York  State  Police 
Fifth  Vice  President, 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

A number  of  things  at  the  national  level  are  capable  of  being 
done.  Fust  of  all.  address  the  resource  issue.  The  crime  rate  has  gone 
up  — specifically  violent  crime  — yet  there  has  been  a scarcity  of 
local  resources  to  be  able  to  address  that,  whether  it 's  police  offioers, 
prosecutors,  judges  or  correctional  facilities.  The  deterrent  value  of 
the  police  or  the  criminal  justice 
system  has  been  greatly  diluted. 

When  there  is  not  a reasonable 
deterrent,  that  leads  to  a break- 
down in  the  system.  Until  such 
time  as  you  can  create  an  in- 
creasing sense  of  safety  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens,  what's  going 
to  happen  is  that  they  vote  with 
their  feet.  If  they  think  an  area 
they  live  in  is  a high-crime  area 
and  they  think  that  the  system 
does  not  respond  to  it,  they  move 
to  what  they  think  is  a safe  area. 

The  most  vulnerable  people  — the  poor  and  the  elderly  — are  left 
behind.  When  that  happens,  everything  within  that  area  starts  to  de- 
teriorate. A lot  of  people  leave  who  could  be  major  players  in 
improving  the  area.  People  don't  shop  in  those  areas  because  they 
have  a fear  of  crime,  which  further  destroys  the  economy.  You’ve 
got  to  give  the  police  agencies  sufficient  resources.  You've  got  to  be 
willing  to  prosecute  people  for  the  crimes  they’re  charged  with.  And 
you  have  to  have  a meaningful  punishment  available  at  the  end  of 
it.  That's  one  of  the  areas  he's  going  to  have  to  address.  He’s  going 
to  have  to  have  a very  vigorous  Attorney  General’s  office,  willing 
to  chase  anything  to  any  end  to  prosecute  and  to  set  the  tone  of  both 
integrity  and  diligence,  and  he’s  going  to  have  to  have  court 
decisions  that  focus  on  the  reality  of  the  major  problems  in  this 
country . No  matter  what  you  do,  unless  you  create  a climate  of  safety 
in  a lot  of  areas  of  this  country,  money  will  not  be  effectively  spent 
in  any  of  the  other  areas. 


DAVID  C.  COUPER 
Police  Chief 
Madison,  Wis. 

President-elect  Clinton  should 
call  foraPresident'sCommission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  It  has 
been  nearly  25  years  since  the  last 
one.  As  a young  patrol  officer 
attending  college  in  the  early 
1960's,  the  1967  Commission 
kept  me  in  policing.  It  gave  me 
hope  for  the  future  in  an  occupa- 
tion that  was  noted  for  its  inefficiency,  ignorance  and  ineptitude. 

American  police,  and  those  men  and  women  who  will  become 
police  officers,  need  to  be  challenged  by  the  great  calling  to  be  a 
police  officer  in  our  society  — urban  constitutional  officers  — men 
and  women  who  protect  our  great  democracy  and  assure  fairness 
and  justice  each  day  on  the  streets  of  America. 

The  2 1 st  century  will  sorely  challenge  our  nation  and  its  institu- 
tions. The  police  need  to  be  a part  of  this  challenge  and  part  of  its 
response.  The  police  need  to  create  a positive  vision  for  their  future 
and  create  an  “agreed-upon"  plan  with  their  communities  to  get 
there.  A Presidential  commission  can  make  this  happen.  We  don’t 
need  to  start  another  century  without  educated,  professional  and 
caring  police. 

JAMES  J.  FYFE 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia 

Crime-fighting  policy  must  be  based  on  an  official  recognition 
of  what  every  thinking  person  already  knows:  Crime  and  violence 
are  deeply  rooted  in  social  and  economic  problems  — poverty, 
hopelessness,  family  disintegration,  substandard  education  — over 
which  the  police  and  the  criminal  justice  system  have  virtually  no 
control.  These  problems  are  at  their  worst  in  inner  cities  which, 
regardless  of  how  valiantly  police  try.  are  destined  to  remain  crime 
fact  ones  — and  to  swallow  up  the  areas  around  them  — unless  we 
develop  long-term  strategies  to  eliminate  their  most  criminogenic 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  and  your  termfs)  of  office  will  have  long 
expired  before  we  can  say  we  have  achieved  anything  like  a victory. 
In  the  meantime,  you  will  have  to  rely  heavily  on  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  keep  a lid  on  the  inner  city.  As  recent  events  in  South 
Central  Los  Angeles  certify,  however,  you  should  not  expect  the 
police  to  be  able  to  hold  that  lid  down  indefinitely.  Instead,  you 
should  lake  a lesson  from  medicine:  while  we  certainly  are  obliged 
to  treat  people  who  are  already  afflicted,  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
a scourge  is  to  identify  and  eliminate  its  causes.  Hiring  more  police 
and  building  more  prisons  may  be  necessary,  but  they  can  do  no 
more  to  eliminate  crime  than  iron  lungs  did  to  eliminate  polio.  In 
both  cases,  a lasting  cure  requires  that  causes  be  isolated  and 


eliminated.  We  have  a good  idea  of  what  causes  crime:  let’s 
eliminate  it. 

RICHARD  H.  GIRGENTI 

New  York  State  Director  of  Criminal  Justice 

Albany,  N.Y. 

President  Clinton  should  set  his  top  two  criminal  justice  prion- 
ties  as  follows: 

H Substantially  increase  financial  support  for  state  and  local 
efforts  to  fight  dru^  and  violent  crime.  Federal  aid  to  New  York 
represents  less  than  1 percent  of  state  and  local  spending.  Additional 
funding  is  needed  to  expand  community  policing;  to  create  incen- 
tives to  attract  military  veterans  to  the  police  profession,  to  develop 
DNA  analysis  and  data-banking 
capabilities;  to  continue  the  im- 
provement of  fingerprint  and 
criminal  history  record  systems; 
and  to  expand  national  support 
for  drug  treatment  programs  as 
alternatives  to  incarceration. 

11  Regulate  firearms  trans- 
actions more  closely  and  con- 
trol the  illegal  movement  of 
firearms  through  interstate 
commerce.  The  new  President 
must  press  Congress  to  enact  a 
comprehensive  legislative  pack- 
age to  require  a mandatory  waiting  period  and  compulsory  back- 
ground checks  prior  to  handgun  purchases;  restrict  the  possession  of 
assault  weapons,  both  domestically  produced  and  imported;  and 
require  that  applicants  for  Federal  firearms  licenses  first  meet  state 
and  local  requirements. 

STEPHEN  GOLDSMITH 

Mayor 

Indianapolis 

Former  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Marion  County,  Ind. 

What  local  governments  need  from  Washington  is  the  flexibility 
to  use  existing  Federal  funds  and  tools  in  ways  that  are  creative, 
comprehensive,  and  custom-tailored  to  address  specific  problems  in 
their  communities.  President  Clinton  will  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  he  administers  already  funds  scores  of  programs  in  la  w 
enforcement,  social  services,  drug 
prevention  and  many  other  areas. 
But  experience  shows  that  the  best 
approaches  are  those  that  are  lo- 
cally designed,  that  empower 
neighborhoods,  and  that  create 
local  public/private  partnerships. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  President  Clinton's 
leadership  should  give  cities  the 
latitude  to  tailor  Federal  funds  to 
meet  local  plans  This  might  come 
in  the  form  of  waivers  from  stan- 
dard program  rules,  a one-stop 
shop  to  coordinate  the  Federal  role  in  local  plans,  or  seed  money  and 
technical  support  for  local  initiatives. 

HERMAN  GOLDSTEIN 
Evjue-Bascom  Professor  of  Law 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  best  step  that  the  new  administration  can  take  to  impact  on 
crime,  disorder  and  fear  is  to  implement  a comprehensive  program 
for  dealing  with  the  acute,  long-ignored  problems  of  the  cities. 
Without  such  a program,  the 
police  will  continue  to  be  over- 
whelmed, and  changes  in  polic- 
ing. however  ambitious  and  in- 
novative, will  have  little  effect. 

With  a bold  urban  program  in 
place,  the  administration  can  then 
help  local  police  cope  with  the 
immediate  problems  of  violence, 
other  crime,  and  racial  tensions. 

This  could  lake  the  form  of  tech- 
nical support  and  research  that 
places  a high  priority  on  equip- 
ping the  police  with  new  alterna- 
tives and  resources,  engaging  the  community,  and  making  fuller, 
more  imaginative  use  of  individual  police  officers. 

REUBEN  M.  GREENBERG 
Police  Chief 
Charleston,  S.C. 

The  most  important  thing  that  Bill  Ointon  can  offer,  particularly 
to  the  law  enforcement  community,  is  a different  interpretation  than 
has  heretofore  been  invoked.  That  is  to  say  that  an  individual  who 
commits  a crime  is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  it.  I don't  think  we 
can  look  at  social  conditions.  Social  conditions  are  very,  very  poor 
for  many  Americans  but  they  don't  become  criminals  because  of 


that.  They’re  able  to  prosper  and  contribute  to  our  society,  despite 
the  fact  that  social,  political  and  educational  conditions  are  not  ideal . 
It  is  not  as  easy  for  minorities  and  the  poor  as  it  is  for  others,  but  it 
can  be  done  — and  it  is  done  repeatedly. 

The  main  issue  is  that  the  one  who  walks  into  a bank  with  a gun 
in  his  hand  and  robs  it  has  to  be  held  responsible  for  it.  I don't  even 
think  we  can  hold  their  parents 
responsible  In  most  cases,  we 
find  that  even  in  the  same  family, 
there  are  wide  divergences  as  to 
how  people  choose  to  overcome 
their  underclass  status.  That’s  the 
message  — that  there’s  hope  out 
there.  It's  not  a hopeless  situation 
— that  despite  all  of  the  efforts 
that’ve  been  made,  we’re  worse 
off  than  ever.  That’s  a lot  of  cam- 
paign rhetoric.  It  sounds  nice.  But 
as  a factual  matter,  tremendous 
gains  have  been  made  politically, 
educationally  and  socially  for  virtually  all  Americans.  That  is  more 
important  than  any  amount  of  legislation  — or  even  any  amount  of 
financial  assistance  from  Washington.  If  you  give  a tremendous 
amount  of  financial  assistance  and  don’t  carry  the  message  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  are  the  ones  who  do  the 
crimes,  then  we're  not  going  to  gain  very  much.  So  we  need  both. 
We  need  this  upbeat  message  that  you  can  succeed  in  America,  that 
people  are  overcoming  poverty,  adversity  and  the  underclass  status 
in  our  society,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  have  some  financial 
backing,  particularly  in  the  cities,  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

JACK  R.  GREENE 

Professor  of  Criminal  Justice  and 

Director,  Center  for  Public  Policy, 

Temple  University 
Philadelphia 

Current  approaches  to  American  law  enforcement  are  almost 
singularly  focused  on  ridding  communities  of  offenders  through 
increased  detection  and  apprehension.  As  such,  they  are  primarily 
aimed  at  intervention,  rather  than  prevention.  To  be  sure,  the  police 
will  always  have  an  intervention 
role  in  society,  most  particularly 
in  dealing  with  syndicated  and 
more  organized  forms  of  crimi- 
nal behavior.  But  everyday  po- 
licing is  much  more  focused  on 
“quality  of  life"  issues  in  neigh- 
borhoods. The  American  police 
do  and  can  affect  neighborhood 
life,  and  in  the  long  run,  greater 
respect  for  the  law. 

Despite  the  recognition  that 
much  of  day-to-day  policing  is 
neighborhood-centered,  the  pre- 
ventive and  community-supporting  capacities  are  barely  explored. 
A central  policy  in  providing  public  safety  in  neighborhood  settings 
should  recognize  that  the  solutions  to  neighborhood  problems 
cannot  leave  the  neighborhood  with  the  taillights  of  the  police  car. 
Neighborhoods  have  a clear  role  to  play  in  the  co-production  of  the 
public  safety.  To  achieve  this  involvement,  police  departments  must 
become  customer-  and  community-needs  centered. 

The  police  can  and  should  play  a role  emphasizing  social  support 
and  integration,  rather  than  current  “Weed  and  Seed"  roles,  which 
are  largely  top-down,  control-centered  strategies  with  marginal 
community  involvement.  Crime  and  violence  are  not  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  the  American  police;  they  are  the  accumulated  failures  of 
institutions  and  individuals.  Crime  control  and  neighborhood  safety 
policy  must  therefore  recognize  the  role  that  all  social  institutions 
play  in  maintaining  a civil  social  fabric.  Public  safety  and  crime 
control  are  commodities  produced  through  many  institutions.  The 
police  should  be  the  last  resort  in  crime  control,  not  the  first. 

CLARENCE  HARMON 
Police  Chief 
St.  Louis 

The  issues  that  I would  urge 
the  Clinton-Gore  Administration 
to  address  in  the  area  of  criminal 
justice  are: 

H Drug  enforcement  While 
we  have  made  significant  strides 
in  drug  interdiction  in  this  coun- 
try, we  need  to  do  much  more  to 
reduce  demand  Funding  to  sup- 
port demand-reduction  programs 
that  work  should  be  a major  Ad- 
ministration priority.  This  should  include  increased  funding  for 
DARE  and  other  educational  programs  Drug  treatment  upon  demand 
should  be  funded  as  an  adjunct  to  any  crime-reduction  strategy.  We 
already  know  that  effective  drug  treatment  reduces  demand,  yet  we 
have  too  few  treatment  programs  and  facilities  in  the  country  to 
address  this  need.  Enforcement  alone  will  never  significantly  im- 
pact the  country's  illegal  drug  crisis. 

H Alternative  incarceration  strategies.  With  a prison  popula- 
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tion  reaching  astronomical  proportions,  wc  should  begin  to  develop 
viable  alternatives  to  incarceration.  Such  programs  as  boot  camps 
for  first-time  offenders,  house  arrest  for  lesser,  nonviolent  crime  and 
work  release  where  some  offenders  can  make  restitution  to  crime 
victims,  are  all  ways  to  reduce  our  prison  population  and  their 
burgeoning  costs. 

U Employment  The  country  has  witnessed  a dramatic  decline 
in  our  infrastructure  funding  and  development.  Our  roads,  bridges 
and  public  structures  are  in  dire  need  of  repair  or  refurbishing.  Many 
of  us  in  law  enforcement  see  that  the  lack  of  jobs  and  the  income  they 
produce  are  a major  factor  in  the  increase  in  crime  in  our  cities, 
suburbs  and  rural  areas.  Programs  which  would  people  to  work 
rebuilding  the  country’s  infrastructure,  with  viable,  skill-develop- 
ing and  sustainable  employment  will  go  a long  way  toward  both 
revitalization  of  the  economy  and  in  reducing  crime. 

STEVEN  R.  HARRIS 
Police  Chief 
Redmond,  Wash. 

President, 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 

I was  with  [former  New  York  Police  Commissioner]  Lee  Brown 
when  he  asked  President  Bush  to  consider  a national  commission  on 
crime  and  violence  — with  input  hum  legislators,  medical  experts, 
criminologists  and  police  chiefs.  It  was  never  done.  President-elect 
Clinton  could  really  do  a lot  on  crime  and  violence  if  he  proposed 
such  a panel.  We  haven't  had  recommendations  like  that  written  in 
over  20  or  25  years.  If  that  kind  of  an  effort  could  be  done,  we  could 
come  up  with  the  best  recommendations  that  we  can  on  all  of  those 
issues  with  all  of  those  talents  involved.  As  President,  Ginton  will 
call  together  his  economic  team  and  put  the  best  and  brightest 
together.  I’d  like  to  put  together  the  best  and  brightest  in  law 
enforcement  as  well  as  other  professions  in  a room  and  see  what  they 
would  have  to  say  about  the  violence  issue. 

On  a more  local  level.  I would  like  to  think  that  if  there  is  going 
to  funding  from  the  Federal  Government  to  help  on  these  issues,  the 
funding  will  actually  reach  the  cities  and  gets  to  the  people  that  need 
it.  If  we're  going  to  have  money,  it’s  got  to  go  where  the  crime  is. 

RICHARD  F.  KJTTERMAN  JR. 

Acting  Executive  Director 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies 

It  seems  to  be  a period  of  time  — with  everybody  having 
economic  problems  — in  which  the  Federal  Government  appears  to 
be  pulling  back  a lot  of  monetary  support.  Consequently,  the  states 
are  pulling  back  theirs.  It’s  really  impacting  on  a lot  of  the  money 
that  small  local  departments  relied  upon.  Resources  are  drying  up 
and  everybody’s  trying  to  readjust  their  resources,  but  the  crime 
problem  doesn't  go  away  The  grass-roots,  local  municipal  depart- 
ments are  the  ones  who  are  there  fighting  crime  — really  for 
everybody,  and  ultimately  for  him.  As  long  as  these  problems  are 
President  Ginton’s  priorities  — drugs,  gangs,  guns  — he  needs  to 
consider  not  pulling  support  for  law  enforcement  away.  Obviously, 
one  of  his  big  priorities  is  going  to  be  the  economy,  but  the  answer 
is  not  just  to  pull  resources. 

If  he’s  going  to  appoint  Federal  and  Supreme  Court  judges,  he 
wants  to  consider  good,  strong  law-and -order  nominees  who  are 
going  to  make  decisions  in  support  of  law  enforcement  and  getting 
criminals  off  the  streets.  You  want  people  who  are  law-and -order 
types.  I’m  certainly  not  espousing  that  we  do  away  with  people’s 
individual  constitutional  rights,  however,  we  need  people  who  can 
make  quick  decisions.  If  the  police  are  wrong,  then  the  courts  should 
declare  that  the  police  are  wrong.  But  if  police  are  right,  judges  need 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  getting  the  criminals  off  the  street. 

CARL  B.  KLOCKARS 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  policing  in  the  United  States  have 
more  police  agencies  concluded 
that  traditional  approaches  to 
crime  control  will  not  work.  As  a 
consequence,  an  enormous 
number  have  committed  them- 
selves to  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation. I would  encourage 
Bill  Ginton  to  support  local 
police  innovation  and  experi- 
mentation in  two  ways.  First,  by 
restoring  the  political  independ- 
ence, autonomy  and  integrity  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 

And  second,  by  setting  one  penny 
out  of  every  Federal  crime- fighting  dollar  to  assess,  independently, 
whether  or  not  the  effort  worked. 


enforcement/drug  control  strategy  focusing  on  the  following: 

11  Employ  100,000  new  police  officers  to  be  engaged  primar- 
ily in  community  policing.  Strong  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams do  work  and  are  effective. 

I also  support  the  plan  to  hire  and 
fund  new  officers  through  the 
National  Police  Corps,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Trust,  the  mili- 
tary, and  increased  aid  to  state 
and  local  police  agencies. 

H Continue  rejecting  pro- 
posals to  legalize  illicit  drugs. 

However,  continue  with  the  re- 
alization that  for  the  most  part, 
substance  abuse  problems  can 
best  be  dealt  with  as  a public 
health  issue  focusing  on  preven- 
tion education. 


THOMAS  KOBY 
Police  Chief 
Boulder,  Colo. 

My  issues  are  gun  control,  increased  support  for  training  and 
taking  on  the  rising  levels  of  violence  in  this  country.  As  Lee  Brown 
has  said,  it’s  a national  health  issue.  Gun  control  is  pretty  straight- 
forward We’re  killing  20,000-25,000  a year  in  this  country.  That’s 
an  incredible  loss  of  life,  a lot  it  attributed  to  firearms.  It’s  just  absurd 
that  we  haven’t  done  something  about  that.  The  influence  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  is  disproportionate  to  the  impact  of  the 
problem.  The  NRA  needs  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  political  level. 
Proposals  like  the  Brady  bill  need  to  be  passed.  I would  support 
something  much  stronger  than  the  Brady  bill.  It’s  obvious  that 
police  can’t  contain  the  violence  so  some  other  things  are  going  to 
have  to  happen.  Everyone  in  this  country  is  operating  at  a higher 
level  of  fear  and  that  just  escalates  the  problem  Cops  are  afraid, 
citizens  are  afraid  and  that  cycle  just  keeps  going  around  and  around . 

We  do  a woefully  inadequate  amount  of  training  in  this  country 
given  the  complicated  nature  of  our  society.  The  reason  that  we 
don’t  train  more  is  because  we  can’t  train  more.  It’s  very  costly  and 
time-consuming  and  we’re  just  not  able  to  do  that.  We  have  to  be 
able  to  do  more,  not  only  in  terms  of  enhancing  basic  training,  but 
providing  mechanisms  for  in-service,  supervisory  and  management 
training.  We  have  to  be  able  to  do  more  of  that  if  we’re  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  complicated  and  expanding  role  of  the 
police  officer  in  this  country.  That’s  directly  tied  to  the  movement 
toward  community  policing — that ’s  all  about  expanding  the  role  of 
the  police  officer  in  the  community — and  that  takes  a lot  of  training, 
which  we’re  way  behind  the  curve  on. 

There  has  to  be  a national  priority  to  decrease  the  level  of  vio- 
lence if  we  are  to  maintain  any  kind  of  quality  of  life  in  this  country 


E.  ROBERTA  LESH 
Director  of  Police  Programs 
The  International  City/County 
Management  Association 
Washington 

The  problems  facing  local 
governments  are  so  complex  that 
unless  the  various  governmental 
systems  learn  to  interact  and  work 
in  a holistic  and  collaborative 
manner,  the  problems  will  con- 
tinue to  be  intractable.  A piece- 
meal approach  to  crime,  home- 
lessness, drug  abuse  and  other 
problems  that  plague  our  com- 
munities will  only  intensify  these 
prevailing  social  disorders. 

President-elect  Ginton  should 

emphasize  policies  that  build  bridges  between  the  three  levels  of 
government,  as  well  as  foster  collaborative  relationships  between 
housing,  social  services,  public  safety  and  recreation  agencies. 


THOMAS  R.  LITWACK 
Professor  of  Psychology 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York 

Our  “crime  problem’’  consists  primarily  of  a temble  increase  in 
violent,  psychopathic  criminality.  Such  criminality  is  rooted  in  a 
lack  of  empathy  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  for  the  pain  of  his  or  her 
victims.  Empathy  for  other  people  — the  best  possible  deterrent  to 
violent  crime  — develops  in  the  earliest  years  of  life,  through  an 
attachment  to  a caring  adult.  Therefore,  the  best  — indeed,  the  only 
— long-term  solution  to  our  “crime  problem"  is  to  provide  such 
services  to  preschool  children  — and  thus,  necessarily,  to  their 
families  — as  to  ensure  that  all  our  children  grow  up.  from  birth, 
with  the  consistent  attention  of  a loving,  responsible  adult. 


STANLEY  KNOX 
Police  Chief 
Detroit 

The  most  important  thing  President  Ginton  can  do  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement  and  public  safety  is  to  follow  through  on  his  law 


GERALD  W.  LYNCH 
President 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York 

I would  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  initiate  the  Police 


Cadet  Corps,  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, to  bring  100,000  addi- 
tional college-educated  police  to 
America’s  cities  and  towns. 

By  combining  prior  educa- 
tion with  police  training,  the 
President  would  be  fulfilling  the 
recommendations  of  all  the  Presi- 
dential commissions  which  have 
investigated  police  behavior 
during  the  riots  of  the  1960’s. 

These  commissions  all  call  for 
four  years  of  college  as  prerequi- 
sites to  entering  policing. 

Studies  have  shown  that  college-educated  police  have  less] 
absenteeism,  fewer  civilian  complaints,  are  less  authoritarian,  1115 
more  tolerant  of  ambiguity,  and  are  likely  to  have  more  rapid  promo- 
tional opportunity.  The  one  slightly  negative  finding,  which  is  that 
college-educated  police  are  more  critical  of  their  organization,  is  to 
be  expected  from  a liberal  arts,  analytical,  critical  education. 


KENNETH  T.  LYONS 
President 

International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers 
Arlington,  Va. 

Nearly  23  million  American  households  — or  24  percent 

were  victimized  by  crime  in  1991 . about  the  same  percentage  since 
1985.  Over  500,000  Federal,  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  are  employed  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  crime  and 
apprehend  criminals.  While  there  were  three  law  enforcetraml 
officers  for  every  crime  30  years  ago,  today  there  are  three  crin*s 
for  every  police  officer  To  reverse  the  trend  of  crime  and  improve 
law  enforcement,  the  IBPO  urges  the  following: 

H Dramatically  increase  assistance  to  states  and  localities  to 
fight  crime.  State  and  local  law  enforcement  accounted  for  98 
percent  of  the  arrests,  prosecutions  and  convictions  of  crime  last 
year.  States  and  localities  spent  about  $45  billion  on  law  enforce- 
ment functions  last  year  Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government 
appropriated  less  than  $500  million  to  states  and  localities  to  help 
fight  this  war  — about  1 percent  of  the  total  States  and  localities, 
which  assume  most  of  the  duty  to  keep  streets  and  neighborhoods 
safe,  are  in  dire  need  of  increased  aid. 

H Develop  a sane  firearms  policy.  An  average  of  150  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  each  year,  many 
struck  down  while  apprehending  felons.  Just  a few  states  are  the 
sources  of  weapons  used  by  criminals.  Measures  like  the  Brady  bill 
and  the  DeConcini  assault  weapons  bill  will  help  reduce  the  number 
of  firearms  in  the  hands  of  criminals. 

11  Dramatically  increase  prison  space.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  crime  is  committed  by  felons  who  have  already  been  proc- 
essed by  the  criminal  justice  system.  A lack  of  adequate  prison  space 
requires  the  early  release  of  unskilled  and  unre habilitated  criminals 
into  society 

H Experiment  with  alternative  and  innovative  ideas.  Boot 
camps,  community  policing,  drug  treatment  and  education  and 
many  other  innovative  ideas  need  support  and  funding.  States  and 
localities  must  serve  as  laboratories  to  preserve  democracy 


JOSEPH  D.  MCNAMARA 
Research  Fellow 

The  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford  University 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Former  Police  Chief 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

President-elect  Ginton  should  give  top  priority  to  reducing  the 
incredible  level  of  violence  in  America  that  pits  race  against  race 
and  citizen  against  citizen  in  mindless,  Rambo-style  violence  As  a 
first  step,  the  President  could 
declare  an  end  to  the  war  on  drugs 
and  push  for  passage  of  the  Brady 
bill  and  Police  Corps  legislation 
By  far  the  most  important 
action  is  declan ng  an  end  to  the 
20-year-old  drug  war  This  does 
not  mean  the  President  need  rec- 
ommend legalization  or  decrimi- 
nalization of  drugs  (although  I 
personally  think  cannabis  should 
be  decriminalized  immediately 
It  is  far  less  harmful  than  alcohol 
and  we  cannot  afford  the  large 
number  of  arrests,  prosecutions  and  imprisonments  involved.) 
President-elect  Ginton  should  convene  a blue-ribbon  panel  to  seek 
alternatives  to  the  drug  war.  which  has  increased  violence  and 
corruption  without  lessening  the  consumption  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Use  of  mind-altenng  substances  is  a public  health  problem. 
Attempting  to  solve  it  by  waging  a war  of  criminal  law  enforcement 
puts  cops  in  a no-win  situation.  The  traditional  role  of  the  police  in 
America  is  as  peace  officers,  but  the  drug  war  turns  them  into 
soldiers  at  war  with  people  in  inner  cities.  It  leads  to  violence, 
corruption  and  unethical  conduct  that  makes  a mockery  of  the  ideals 
of  the  Police  Corps  and  community  policing. 

We  need  peace  officers  who  serve  as  role  models  and  help 
citizens  to  upgrade  neighborhoods  and  instill  values  of  respecting 
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ihe  rights  and  safety  of  others.  Solders  at  “war"  cannot  do  this. 

Bill  Clinton  should  use  the  Presidency  as  a “bully  pulpit"  to  end 
the  drug  war  and  begin  a public  health  campaign  against  drugs.  Only 
then  can  we  begin  to  establish  peace  in  our  neighborhoods 

MARK  H.  MOORE 

Daniel  and  Florence  Guggenheim  Professor  of 
Criminal  Justice  Policy  and  Management 
The  Kennedy  School  of  Government 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Violence,  disorder  and  fear 
on  our  city  streets  make  it  im- 
possible for  urban  redevelop- 
ment strategies  to  succeed,  and 
condemn  a generation  of  our 
nation's  most  disadvantaged 
citizens  to  despair  and  early 
death.  For  these  reasons,  restor- 
ing order  — establishing  the 
necessary  conditions  for  hope 
and  the  investment  that  hope 
spawns  — must  be  high  on  the 
new  President's  agenda.  Key  to  achieving  that  objective  is  encour- 
aging the  important  shift  in  the  strategy  of  policing  that  is  built  on 
working  partnerships  between  the  police  and  the  community,  and 
that  commissions  officers  to  work  with  citizens  and  other  govern- 
ment agencies  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  beset  the  community. 

PATRICK  V.  MURPHY 
Director,  Police  Policy  Board 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Former  Police  Commissioner 
New  York 

H Change  from  a losing  to  a winning  strategy  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  overemphasis  on  law  enforcement,  while  neglecting 
preventive  policing,  has  failed.  Federal  agents  are  enforcers.  Local 
i police  officers  are  preventers  and 
educators  in  the  small  neighbor- 
hood communities  they  protea- 
11  Adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  National  Institute  of 
it  H Health  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
***  H emment  spend  an  additional  $3 
billion  on  drug  treatment  for 
the  poor.  It  would  save  many 
times  that  amount  in  preventing 
crimes  by  poor  addicts.  The  afflu- 
ent and  middle-class  recreational 
users  who  drive  the  traffic  by 
spending  more  than  $100  billion 
annually  receive  treatment  from  health  insurance  when  one  out  of 
every  10  of  them  become  addiaed. 

H Accept  the  indispensable  Federal  responsibility  for  pro- 
riding a support  structure  for  the  non-system  of  more  than 
15,000  fragmented,  insular  local  police  departments.  Only  the 
Federal  Government  can  fill  the  void  in  planning,  coordination, 
intelligence,  statistics,  research,  experimentation,  demonstrations, 
technical  assistance,  training,  education,  personnel  exchanges  and 
standards. 

Drug-generated  violence  is  concentrated  in  parts  of  the  major 
cities  where  poverty  and  other  socioeconomic  injustices  are  com- 
mon. A Federal  partnership  with  mayors  and  police  chiefs  of  these 
cities  should  be  a high  priority.  As  they  transform  from  stranger  to 
friendly  policing,  they  need  Federal  backup. 

U Use  the  bully  pulpit  to  tell  the  truth  about  drug  use.  Affluent 
and  middle-class  permissiveness  is  destroying  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  working  poor.  As  usual,  the  police  are  caught  in  the  middle 


RICHARD  NEAL 
Police  Commissioner 
Philadelphia 

The  President-elect  has  sorre 
ideas  about  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  police  officers.  I have  this 
feeling  in  common  with  any  other 
police  chief  in  that  I would  only 
be  too  enthusiastic  to  increase 
the  size  of  my  police  staff.  I'm 
working  with  what  I have  and  I 
am  confident  in  what  I have.  But 
I’m  very  much  interested  to  see 
how  the  Clinton  Administration 


will  increase  the  size  and  the  funding  to  increase  police  manpower. 


ANTHONY  M.  PATE 
Director  of  Research 
The  Police  Foundation 
Washington 

President  Clinton,  while  redirecting  the  “peace  dividend"  to 

domestic  issues,  should  realize  that  there  is  no  peace  in  our  cities 

as  demonstrated  by  the  50-percent  increase  in  violent  crimes  re- 
corded there  in  the  last  decade  and  the  recent  riots.  To  combat  this 


rising  crime  in  a time  of  scarce 
resources,  we  require  a better 
understanding  of  the  causes  and 
effective  responses  to  this  prob- 
lem which  is  rending  our  social 
fabric.  Yet  research  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  Fed- 
eral research  priorities.  Of  every 
$100  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  research,  $65  goes  to 
defense,  $12.50  to  health,  and 
only  7 cents  to  justice.  “Putting 
people  first"  will  allow  us  to 
reorder  those  priorities. 

FRANK  POLICARO  Jr. 

Sheriff 

Beaver  County,  Pa. 

President,  National  Sheriffs’  Association 

Not  since  the  bootlegging  era  has  law  enforcement  encountered 
such  a challenging  task.  Billions 
of  Federal  dollars  flow  freely  into 
the  system  to  fight  the  war  on 
drugs.  These  dollars  go  to  top- 
level  management.  To  enhance 
the  war  on  drugs,  President-elea 
Clinton  needs  to  correa  the  im- 
balance of  Federal  dollars  for  drug 
enforcement  by  directing  the 
funds  to  the  enforcers,  local  sher- 

iffs  and  other  law  enforcement 

I agencies.  Too  much  money  is 
spent  on  upper  management  and 
^ not  enough  on  enforcement. 

TOM  POTTER 
Police  Chief 
Portland,  Ore. 

We  are  completely  shifting  our  departmental  philosophy  to 
community  policing.  It  would  be  great  if  President-elea  Clinton 
could  formulate  a program  to  identify  ways  of  evaluating  police 
officers  in  their  efforts  on  the  street  — which  is  really  important  to 
us  for  accountability  in  this  community-policing  effort.  Any  fund- 
ing that  could  be  made  available  for  community-oriented  policing 
projects  would  be  immensely  appreciated  by  this  department. 


AL  PRETTYMAN 

President,  International  Association  of 
Law  Enforcement  Planners 
Police  Officer 
Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Bring  back  LEAA,  but  then  again  there's  the  whole  question  of 
how  you  pay  for  that.  From  our  standpoint,  it  would  probably  be  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  — to  pump  money  into  research,  grants  and 
law  enforcement  itself,  in  general.  Programs  like  I FA  A would  put 
money  into  police  agencies  that  could  be  used  for  the  research  and 
development  of  new  techniques  for  law  enforcement.  He’s  talking 
about  people  leaving  the  military  to  go  into  law  enforcement  and 
that  might  be  another  thing  to  do.  In  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  for 
example,  money  is  tight  and  they  need  more  officers,  yet  it’s  hard 
to  fund  more  officers. 

FRANCIS  M.  ROACHE  l~~ — i 

Police  Commissioner 
Boston  i 

The  three  priorities  I vsould 

recommend  to  the  incoming  Ad-  Rl 
ministration  are:  ! 

1.  Recognize  violence  as  a 
public  health  issue  and  address  it 
with  a comprehensive  approach. 

2.  Use  the  rule-making  and 
grant-making  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  encour- 
age problem-oriented,  preven- 
tive policing,  that  is,  community 
policing,  as  the  dominant  policing  strategy  in  America’s  cities. 

3.  Make  certainty  of  punishment  the  national  standard  in  correc- 
tions. Success  in  dealing  with  antisocial  behaviors  that  become 
criminal  careers  will  be  achieved  by  dealing  with  young  offenders 
with  consistency.  The  corrections  debate  should  focus  on  certainty 
of  punishment  for  the  young  offender  just  as  much  as  we  focus  on 
severity  of  punishment  for  the  older,  career  offender 

MATT  L.  RODRIGUEZ 
Police  Superintendent 
Chicago 

During  the  campaign,  President-elea  Clinton  promised  to  in- 
crease the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  by  100,000.  1 don’t  know 
exactly  how  he  plans  to  accomplish  this,  but  I do  hope  he  gives 
special  attention  to  the  nation's  major  population  centers  — where 
some  of  the  most  severe  law  enforcement  problems  are  concen- 


trated. Increases  in  our  personnel  ranks  would  allow  us  to  more 
aggressively  implement  new  and  needed  strategies,  such  as  commu- 
nity policing. 

I also  think  the  President-elea  should  help  the  country  adopt  a 
national  firearms  policy.  One 
cannot  ignore  the  correlation  be- 
tween rising  violence  and  the 
proliferation  of  firearms  — par- 
ticularly automatic  and  semi-auto- 
matic firearms.  Local  laws  are 
ineffective  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  gun-control  policy.  At 
the  very  least,  the  Brady  bill,  with 
its  required  waiting  period,  should 
be  the  law  of  the  land. 

I am  heartened  by  the  empha- 
sis President-elea  Clinton  appears 
to  be  placing  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  the  state  of  our 
nation's  infrastructure.  These  are  problems  that  can  be  remedied  by 
putting  people  back  to  work  — people  who  have  the  ordinary  skills 
that  are  grossly  underutilized  in  today’s  economic  environment. 
This  basic  revitalization  of  our  economy  will  go  a long  way  toward 
addressing  the  societal  conditions  that  contribute  to  a criminal 
environment. 

LAWRENCE  W.  SHERMAN 
President 

Crime  Control  Institute 
Professor  of  Criminology 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Md. 

The  most  important  thing  Bill  Clinton  can  do  to  fight  violent 
crime  in  America  is  to  build  a national  consensus  for  banning  the 
sale  and  possession  of  semiautomatic  pistols.  These  pistols,  which 
constitute  a growing  proportion  of  all  handguns  sold,  and  which 
have  become  a requirement  of 
daily  life  in  some  inner  cities,  are 
the  single  most  important  faaor 
in  the  rising  homicide  rates  in 
America.  They  are  the  most 
important  faaor  in  the  dramatic 
increase  in  innocent  bystanders 
being  killed,  in  children  being 
shot  walking  to  school,  in  in- 
fants being  shot  lying  in  their 
beds.  They  are  a plague  upon 
America  that  Bill  Clinton  should 
do  everything  to  eradicate  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

DARREL  W.  STEPHENS 
Executive  Director 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
Washington 

The  most  important  thing  that  he  can  do  is  provide  substantial 
support  to  the  trend  toward  community  policing  The  Federal 
Government  can  play  a role  in  that,  and  a commitment  on  his  part 
to  support  that  trend  would  make  a tremendous  contribution. 

JAMES  K.  “CHIPS”  STEWART 
Diversified  Technologies  Division 
Booz-Allen  & Hamilton  Inc. 

Former  Director 
National  Institute  of  Justice 

H Improved  quality  policing.  Not  just  more  police,  but  a new 
strategy  to  effectively  deploy  police  resources,  increase  citizen 
interaction  for  overal  performance  and  to  develop  infrastructure  to 
support  the  concept  of  community  policing. 

11  Invest  in  information  technology,  imaging,  open  systems, 
and  law  enforcement-specific  information  architecture.  Data 
collection  is  expensive,  frag- 
mented and  turf-onented.  The  beat 
officer  is  the  most  uninformed  as 
to  probation  status,  warrants,  and 
felony  violence,  and  yet  frequently 
encounters  these  major-risk  sus- 
pects. The  new  policing  strategy 
has  to  be  developed  on  faa-based 
analysis  of  information.  To  make 
a leap  in  law  enforcement  per- 
formance, particularly  against 
gang  violence  and  drug  traffick- 
ing, applied  information  technol- 
ogy must  be  the  foundation.  In  the 
recent  past,  law  enforcement  agencies  have  invested  in  human 
resources  (98  percent  of  budgets)  with  no  resources  to  help  them 
work  smarter.  Law  enforcement  ought  to  be  as  good  as  Federal 
Express  in  being  able  to  determine  the  status  and  relationship  of  its 
subjects  in  the  system. 

H Better  tools  for  law  enforcement  to  effea  arrests.  Invest- 
ment must  be  made  to  upgrade  the  effeai  veness  of  less-than-lethal 
arrest  tools.  This  saves  lives,  protects  the  innocent  and  reduces 


interracial  conflict.  Our  police  have  clubs  and  gum  rather  than 
modem  technology.  No  one  is  pushing  it  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  take  the  lead  to  avoid  increased  incidents  of  physical 
force  and  guns  to  make  an  arrest. 

tl  Upgrade  the  quality  of  the  police  officers.  The  challenges  of 
crime  and  disorder  require  a diverse  police  force.  The  core  of  this 
new  force  would  require  a four-year  degree  and  the  capability  to  use 
technology  along  with  increased  sensitivity  to  provide  a better 
quality  of  life  and  reduce  fear  of  crime,  violence  and  disorder 

DEWEY  STOKES 
President 

National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 

President-elect  Clinton  will  have  an  influence  in  the  judicial 
appointments  he  makes.  The  nominees’  philosophical  views  of  the 
Constitution  and  their  interpretations  of  Federal  law  will  have  an 
impact  on  law  enforcement.  They  must  share  a concern  for  the 
victims  of  crime  as  well  as  those  who  perpretrate  crimes. 

Another  important  issue  is  the  Police  Officer's  Bill  of  Rights, 
which  will  provide  some  basic  protections  to  all  law  enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  also  concerned  about 
protecting  state  and  local  pen- 
sion systems  — guarantees  that 
Federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  will  not  come  in 
and  raid  our  pension  systems,  as 
has  been  done  in  some  states. 

Another  issue  we’re  strongly 
concerned  about  is  additional 
funding  for  state  and  local  police 
agencies,  and  providing  direct 
funding  to  departments  that  show 
a need,  especially  in  areas  where 

drugs  and  violent  crime  seem  to  be  above  the  national  norm. 

Another  important  issue  is  the  need  for  a strong  anti-crime  bill 
— including  a waiting  period  for  the  purchase  of  handguns,  one 
similar  to  the  Brady  bill,  which  we  have  proposed  and  supported  for 
years. 

We’d  also  like  to  get  a hearing  on  the  Police-Labor  Management 
Relations  Act  that  has  been  introduced  in  Congress.  We  would  be 
interested  in  following  through  with  some  input  and  would  like 
hearings  on  that  issue. 

FRED  TAYLOR 
Director 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department 
Miami 

We  in  the  police  field  find  ourselves  more  and  more  into  edu- 
cation and  prevention  because  we  find  that  the  most  effective  way 
is  todeal  with  kids  is  before  they  become  a problem — not  once  they 
already  have.  So  Federal  funding 
should  have,  at  a minimum,  cer- 
tain requirements  that  those  kinds 
of  programs  get  high  priority  — 
those  that  make  the  police  a part- 
ner with  the  schools,  churches  or 
homes  to  see  that  help  gets  there 
before  we  get  to  the  point  where 
we’re  just  processing  folks  all  the 
time  and  recycling  them.  We  can 
fight  all  of  the  crime  in  the  world, 
arrest  all  of  the  folks  in  the  world, 
but  that  doesn't  get  to  the  root  of 
the  problems  we’re  having  with 
drugs  and  crime.  A lot  of  that  is  rooted  right  in  the  home  and  school, 
and  they  happen  to  a kid  long  before  he  becomes  an  adult  We  need 
more  real  emphasis  placed  on  the  child  in  our  society. 

Secondly,  one  of  the  better  things  President-elect  Clinton  could 
do  during  his  first  1 00  days  is  to  open  up  the  lines  of  communication 
and  lake  the  time  to  talk  face  to  face  with  some  representative  chiefs 
from  around  the  country  about  their  thoughts.  What  can  the  Federal 
Government  do  to  help  the  cities?  Such  communications  would  be 
an  important  thing  for  him  to  do  during  his  first  100  days.  It  would 
set  a tone  with  the  law  enforcement  community 

I don’t  think  we’ve  had  a crime  bill  in  this  country  for  several 
years  now.  I can’t  tell  him  what  should  go  into  it.  That  should  come 
from  him,  working  with  the  chiefs  and  Congress.  But  one  needs  to 
be  put  together,  one  that  includes  some  of  the  things  that  have  failed 
in  the  past  because  someone  always  stuck  something  on  it  that 
nobody  would  sign.  We  need  a bill  that  will  at  least  set  the 
framework  for  his  Administration  so  that  we  know  where  we’re 
going  and  what  can  be  accomplished. 

ARNOLD  TREBACH 
President 

Drug  Policy  Foundation 
Professor  of  Public  Policy 
American  University 
Washington 

President-elect  Clinton  should  change  the  tone  of  the  drug  war 
He  ought  to  recognize  that  you  can  be  opposed  to  drugs  but  you 
don't  have  to  hate  drug  users  The  enure  tone  of  the  Reagan- Bush 
administrations  — and  some  Democratic  administrations  in  the  past  l 


— have  been  to  be  very  tough  on 
anybody  involved  in  the  drug 
scene.  I think  that  we  can  disap- 
prove of  drugs,  but  we  do  not 
have  to  have  hate  be  the  domi- 
nant emotion.  I think  that  the 
level  of  hate  can  best  be  de- 
scribed by  quoting  Nancy 
Reagan,  when  she  said  casual 
users  of  marijuana  are  accom- 
plices to  murder.  That  kind  of 
attitude  really  is  what  has  hcl  ped 
tear  the  country  apart.  So  I think 
President-elect  Clinton  can  have 
a major  impact  by  simply  changing  the  tone  that  dominates  drug  en- 
forcement policy. 

ELIZABETH  WATSON 
Police  Chief 
Austin,  Texas 

President-elect  Clinton  needs 
to  get  behind  the  “Weed  and  Seed" 
program,  whether  he  calls  it  that 
or  something  else.  The  program, 
with  its  focus  on  community  po- 
licing, is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant. We  don’t  have  one  in  Austin, 
and  I sure  would  like  one.  It's 
somewhat  misplaced  to  keep  hir- 
ing more  police  to  do  what  we’ve 
always  done.  We  really  need  to  get  into  the  “seeding"  part  of  this. 

JAMES  Q.  WILSON 

Collins  Professor  of  Management 

and  Public  Policy 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

President-elect  Clinton's  first  priority  is  to  realize  that  he  can  do 
very  little  in  a direct  way  about  crime  because  the  control  of  crime 
is  essentially  a state,  local  and  community  responsibility.  If  he 


realizes  that,  then  he  will  not  think  my  second  suggestion  is  a silly 
one — namely,  that  one  of  the  major  things  the  Federal  Government 
can  do  is  to  revitalize  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  and  malrr  ,t 
more  effective  in  evaluating  state  and  local  programs  Find  out 
which  work,  which  don’t  work,  what  the  costs  are  and  which  could 
be  profitably  expanded  to  other  jurisdictions . The  Federal  role  ought 
to  be  to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  reliable  information  about 
such  subjects  as  community- 
oriented  policing,  alternatives  to 
prison,  sentencing  laws  and  all 
of  the  other  things  that  are  being 
tried. 

I believe  there  are  no  new 
ideas  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  control.  All  of  the  ideas 
that  one  can  possibly  think  of 
have  been  thought  out  and  are 
being  tned  or  have  been  tned 
somewhere  in  the  country.  Our 
problem  is  we  don’t  know  which 
of  them  make  adifference.  In  the 
last  several  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  lax  in  performing  this  research  and  evaluation 
function.  I realize  that  this  isn’t  good  grist  for  a State  of  the  Union 
message  The  President  of  the  United  States  doesn't  like  to  stand  up 
and  say,  “I’m  going  to  wage  a war  on  enme  by  sending  grants  to 
sociologists."  But  he  has  to  realize  that  this  technical  assistance  and 
R&D  role  is  really  the  only  role  the  Federal  Government  can  play  in 
most  local  issues. 

That  does  not  deny  the  importance  of  certain  Federal  responsi- 
bilities in,  for  example,  the  drug  area,  where  I think  we  have  to  do 
more  about  demand  reduction  and  abandon  some  of  the  excessively 
optimistic  hopes  that  were  placed  on  supply-reduction  strategies.  I 
don’t  think  that  overseas  crop  substitution  or  overseas  interdiction 
programs  are  going  to  make  a very  large  difference.  I don’t  know 
anybody  who  really  does  believe  that.  We  have  to  intensify  pro- 
grams aimed  at  reducing  the  extent  to  which  people  want  to 
consume  drugs.  There  are  some  promising  programs  in  education 
and  prevention,  but,  here  again,  there’s  a crucial  need  to  leam  more 
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Francis: 

In  search  of  a seamless  policing  approach 


By  Waller  M Francis 

A product  is  described  as  seamless  if  it  is 
integrated  to  the  degree  that  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  determine  its  starting,  middle  or 
finishing  point.  Police  use  of  recent  developments 
in  high  technology  have  moved  police  vehicles 
and  communication  systems  very  near  to  the  point 
of  being  seamless.  Officers  have  automobiles 
which  include  integrated  systems  of  comfort  for 
the  vehicle  occupants,  including  air  conditioning, 
cruise  control,  power  windows,  etc.  The  vehicles 
also  include  state-of-the-art  communication  de- 
vices that  allow  the  officer  to  uti  lize  mobile  digital 
terminals  for  communication  with  dispatch  cen- 
ters and  to  gam  instant  access  to  local,  state  and 
Federal  records  systems.  Weapons,  emergency 
lighting  systems  and  first-aid  equipment  are  built 
into  the  vehicle  to  provide  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  handling  virtually  every  officer-related 
contingency.  A great  deal  of  progress  has  been 
made  in  creating  seamless  hardware  for  today’s 
police  officer. 

The  concept  of  the  seamless  product  is  also 
being  used  to  determine  to  officer's  role  in  the 
community.  New  ideas  such  as  community-ori- 
ented and  problem-solving  policing  must  be  inte- 
grated into  a much  larger  scheme  of  service  deliv- 
ery. To  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  role  of  contemporary  police  officers  must  be 
guided  by  management  toward  the  goal  of  having 
the  individual  officer,  and  the  department  as  a 
whole,  become  seamless  in  terms  of  being  part  of 
the  community  they  serve  and  in  terms  of  integrat- 
ing the  police  organization  with  many  other  serv- 
ice-delivery systems  outside  of  those  strictly  found 
in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

A blurring  of  the  various  roles  historically 
established  in  virtually  all  of  this  nation's  helping 
services  must  occur  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
efficient  and  effective  client/citizen  assistance.  In 
order  to  meet  this  goal,  all  helpers  must  be  shown 
where  they  fit  into  the  larger  scheme  of  the  com- 
plete group  of  entities  in  a comrrairuty  Turf  battles 
and  territorial  boundaries  must  be  eliminated 
between  these  organizations  so  that  the  individu- 
als working  in  these  agencies  can  concentrate 
their  resources  on  solutions  to  community  prob- 
lems without  the  unnecessary  competition  and 
conflict  that  currently  exisL 


Police  departments  and  their  officers  are  forced 
to  deal  with  many  of  our  society’s  most  difficult 
social  problems  while  lacking  the  necessary  tools 
to  solve  these  problems,  at  least  in  terms  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  people  they  are  in  regular 
contact  with.  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
problem-solving,  police  officers  and  agencies  must 
redirect  their  efforts  toward  a seamless-product 
concept  which  would  place  the  officer  in  the 
community  not  only  as  a community  organizer  but 
also  as  a social  diagnostician.  All  officers  of  a 
police  department  must  undertake  this  role  change, 
not  just  a select  and  elite  few.  Retraining  must  take 
place  for  those  in  service,  and  new  recruits  must 
receive  appropriate  instruction  as  part  of  their 
academy  and  field  training  processes. 

The  police  officer  as  social  diagnostician  would 
be  very  similar  to  the  role  emerging  from  changes 
that  took  place  during  the  past  10  years  for  the 
probatiorv'parole  officer.  Instead  of  actually  pro- 
viding counseling  services  and  treatment  pro- 


grams to  their  clients,  probation  and  parole  offi- 
cers shifted  their  major  function  to  that  of  commu- 
nity resource  and  refenal  manager,  locating  treat- 
ment and  help  for  their  clients  in  agencies  outside 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  role  estab- 
lishes the  probatiorv'parole  officer  as  a diagnosti- 
cian who  classifies  the  client  and  refers  him  for 
placement  in  community  programs.  Clients  are 
monitored  by  the  officer,  who  directs  them  as 
needed.  Police  historically  call  upon  emergency 
medical  services,  tow  trucks,  firefighters  and  other 
helping  personnel  when  the  need  arises.  Police 
agencies  must  shift  the  major  role  of  officers 
toward  a much  broader  one  of  diagnosis,  classifi- 
cation and  refenal  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
public. 


Since  police  departments  are  24-hour-a-day, 
365-day-a-year  public  service  agencies  which  also 
have  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  behind,  they 
are  well  placed  in  the  community  to  observe  and 
participate  in  the  types  of  situations  requiring 
diagnostic  services.  They  not  only  observe  violent 
acts  such  as  spouse  abuse,  but  also  respond  to  calls 
relating  to  poverty,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  child 
or  animal  neglect,  etc.  There  are  no  other  govern- 
mental representatives  who  regularly  observe  these 
social  problems  and  who  are  asked  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  solve  them.  Officers  are  easily  able 
to  identify  such  problems  but  have  not  had  an 
effective  method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society  in  the  past.  Reaction  to  such 
events  through  the  use  of  the  criminal  justice 
process  is  the  normal  mode  for  police  operational 
activity. 

The  proactive  strategies  of  community-on- 
ented  policing  and  problem-solving  policing  expect 
officers  to  do  more  in  the  neighborhoods  they 


serve.  A start  toward  the  goal  of  providing  a 
seamless  product  to  the  members  of  the  commu- 
nity has  been  established.  The  next  step  is  to  build 
a service  delivery  system  around  the  police  officer 
as  social  diagnostician.  Once  officers  are  trained 
and  utilized  in  such  a role  they  must  then  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  tools  to  successfully 
refer  persons  in  need  of  help  to  the  proper  agen- 
cies. This  will  necessitate  a matching  effort  based 
upon  the  officer’s  diagnosis  of  individual  and  area 
problems. 

The  key  to  any  such  matching  effort  is  a 
change  in  the  relationship  that  currently  exists 
between  helping  agencies  in  our  society.  An  inte- 
grated service  delivery  system  must  be  estab- 
lished which  includes  all  of  the  various  members 


of  our  current  system,  including  social  welfare 
organizations,  educational  institutions,  mental 
health  and  counseling  agencies,  business  firms, 
medical  organizations,  and  the  components  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Police  officers  would  be 
recognized  as  front-line  social  diagnosticians  re- 
laying and  reporting  observations  to  agencies 
identified  as  most  effective  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  citizens  and  communities  they  serve. 

Two  major  changes  must  take  place  for  the 
successful  integration  of  such  services.  First,  police 
managers  must  accept  this  role  as  being  proper  for 
their  agency  and  all  of  its  officers,  not  just  a select 
elite.  This  must  be  a standard  method  of  operation 
in  police  agencies,  reinforced  by  top-level  man- 
agement via  policies,  rewards,  discipline,  hiring 
practices  and,  especially,  training.  Second,  and 
even  more  difficult,  is  the  need  to  identify  all 
helping  service  delivery  agencies  in  a given  locale 
to  build  them  into  a cohesive  system  of  response 
to  the  referrals  from  police  officers  serving  as 
social  diagnosticians.  This  would  involve  a major 
change  in  the  delivery  of  such  services.  The 
competitive  nature  of  bureaucratic  agencies  and 
systems  would  have  to  be  controlled  and  mini- 
mized. The  use  of  governmental  and  community 
leaders  in  this  development  of  a service  delivery 
system  will  provide  the  impetus  for  the  program’s 
success.  Lines  of  communication  must  be  estab- 
lished and  kept  open  among  agencies  and  leaders 
to  allow  for  the  restructuring  of  helping  services 
into  a cohesvie,  integrated,  seamless  model,  which 
necessarily  includes  the  police. 

Police  management  has  initiated  this  process 
with  the  advent  of  community-oriented  and  prob- 
lem-solving policing.  These  same  leaders  can 
continue  to  move  toward  providing  citizens  and 
communities  with  an  integrated  helping  service 
delivery  system.  Police  officers  are  in  a position  in 
the  community  to  identify  and  diagnose  personal 
and  social  problems  which  denigrate  the  quality  of 
life.  These  officers  must  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  tools  to  become  social  diagnosticians 
and  community  resource  managers. 

Crime  prevention  is  well  served  by  such  a role 
change.  Once  the  service  delivery  system  is  estab- 
lished on  the  seamless  model,  with  the  police 
officer  at  its  core,  the  quality  of  life  for  all  commu- 
nity members  will  improve.  Fear  will  be  replaced 
by  a sense  of  security;  reporting  of  crime  and  calls 
for  service  will  initially  increase  as  citizens  learn 
they  will  be  provided  with  a wide  variety  of 
quality  services;  personal  and  social  problems  are 
stabilized  by  such  responses  and  will  decrease  in 
number  and  severity,  and  calls  for  service  should 
decrease  as  solutions  are  applied. 

Police  officers  and  their  agencies  are  in  a 
unique  position  in  contemporary  American  soci- 
ety. They  are  constantly  bombarded  with  all  of 
today’s  major  social  problems,  yet  they  have  little 
opportunity  to  truly  help  the  people  and  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  The  opportunity  is  now  pre- 
sented to  visionary  police  managers  to  alter  the 
role  of  policing  and  to  provide  the  citizens  with  a 
truly  integrated  product,  one  which  solves  per- 
sonal and  social  problems  by  using  officers  as 
social  diagnosticians^referral  agenlVcommunity 
resource  managers.  One  can  but  hope  that  such  a 
seamless  product  will  move  forward  with  the  zest 
that  has  already  been  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
the  high-tech  seamless  police  cruiser. 


( Walter  M.  Francis,  Ph.D.,  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  criminal  justice  at  Central  Wyoming 
College  in  Riverton,  Wyo.) 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


"Once  the  service  delivery  system  is 
established  on  the  seamless  model,  with 
the  police  officer  at  its  core,  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  community  members  will 
improve." 
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No  garden-variety  delinquents: 


Seeking  answers  to  serious  youth  crime 


Street  Kids,  Street  Drugs,  Street 
Crime:  An  Examination  of  Drug 
Use  and  Serious  Delinquency  in 
Miami. 

By  James  A.  Inciardi,  Ruth 

Horowitz  and  Anne  E.  Pottieger. 
Belmont,  Calif.:  Wadsworth 
Publishing  Co.,  1993. 

234  pp.  (pb). 

By  Mark  R.  Scherrer 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Drs.  In- 
ciardi,  Horowitz  and  Pottieger,  we  have 
at  hand  a new  work  with  serious  impli- 
cations for  students  and  professionals 
in  the  fields  of  social  work,  juvenile 
justice,  education  and  drug  treatment. 

Indeed,  aware  that  their  work  would 
be  of  interest  to  a general  audience,  the 
authors  endeavored  — with  notable 
success  — to  enhance  the  reader's 
understanding  of  their  findings  by  in- 
cluding discussions  of  delinquency 
theory,  brief  accounts  of  the  results  of 
previous  studies,  and  a glossary  of 
important  terminology  used  in  the  book. 
They  further  increase  the  readability  of 
the  book  through  the  use  of  a postscript 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  summarizing 
the  most  important  ideas  presented.  The 
result  is  a book  which  can  be  read  and 
understood  by  a far  more  diversified 
audience  than  would  access  the  more 
technical  reports  that  often  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  social  science  research  projects. 

This  book  and  the  study  upon  which 
it  reports  have  unique  aspects  and 
important  findings.  One  is  that,  while 
over  the  years  there  have  been  many 
studies  of  what  the  authors  refer  to  as 
“garden  variety"  delinquency,  this  study 
focuses  on  serious  delinquents:  “youths 
under  the  age  of  18  involved  in  major 
and/or  chronic  criminal  behavior.  ” The 
importance  of  this  distinction  in  samples 
is  pointed  out  by  the  authors: 

“The  primary  trend  is  for  garden- 
variety  delinquency  to  either  remain 
trivial  or  fade  away  completely.  How- 
ever, those  few  delinquents  who  are 


serious  offenders  tend  to  progress 
through  less  serious  stages  first,  rather 
than  starting  out  as  serious  delinquents; 
further,  they  are  the  least  likely  to  ter- 
minate criminal  involvement  by  the 
time  they  are  young  adults." 

When  one  considers  that  the  sample 
population  of  61 1 juveniles  qualified 
for  the  study  by  virtue  of  a history  in  the 
previous  12  months  of  10  or  more  In- 
dex crimes  or  100  or  more  lesser  profit- 
making crimes,  and  considers  further 
that  these  delinquents  averaged  702 
crimes  each  during  this  same  period, 
and  that  this  same  pattern,  left  unad- 
dressed, will  continue  to  progress  into 
adulthood,  the  implications  for  a soci- 
ety struggling  to  come  to  grips  with 
crime  are  powerful. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
research  effort  and  the  book  is  that  the 
primary  aim  was  “to  describe  the  kinds 
of  drug  use  and  crime  that  serious  de- 
linquents engage  in,  on  the  street  to- 
day . " Two  unique  aspects  were  that  the 
subjects  were  non-gang  members,  and 
were  interviewed  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity. The  researchers  were  thus  able 
to  avoid  the  sample  biases  and  generali- 
zation limitations  that  occur  when  re- 
search is  based  on  incarcerated  popula- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  while  every- 
one's attention  seems  to  be  focused  on 
the  link  between  gangs  and  crime,  the 
researchers  were  able  to  show  that 
individual  delinquents  are  also  account- 
ing for  substantial  numbers  of  crimes. 

With  respect  to  drugs  and  crime,  the 
study  found  that  “all  of  the  youths  inter- 
viewed had  extensive  histories  of  mul- 
tiple drug  use,”  begun  at  very  early 
ages,  and  that  their  criminal  careers 
virtually  coincided.  The  overwhelm- 
ingly piredominant  drugs-of-choice 
combination  was  marijuana,  cocaine 
and  a depressant.  The  study  showed 
that  “crack  use  and  consequent  crack- 
market  participation  have  criminogenic 
effects  not  previously  observed  among 
adolescent  drug  users,"  namely  a “clas- 
sic addictive  drug  cycle  originally  de- 


Wilson's enduring 
lessons  on  character 


On  Character. 

By  James  Q.  Wilson. 

Landham,  MdL:  American 

Enterprise  Institute  Press,  1991. 
209  pp.,  $24.95. 

By  Thomas  E.  Engells 

This  book  is  a collection  of  13  es- 
says written  by  Professor  James  Q. 
Wilson,  the  renowned  scholar  and  crimi- 
nal justice  authority.  Through  these 
essays,  Wilson,  a self-admitted  neo- 
conservative, contributes  substantially 
to  the  discussion  of  pxiblic  policy 
choices,  skeptically  questioning  the 
effectiveness  of  some  contempxrrary 
government  programs  and  policy  ini- 
tiatives. 

These  essays  are  linked  through  their 
common  examination  of  character,  in  a 
personal,  community  and  societal  set- 
ting. The  influence  of  private  character 
on  public  prolicy  discussions  is  often 
overlooked,  but  Wilson  observes  that, 
“In  the  long  run  the  pxiblic  interest 


depends  on  private  virtue." 

A book  whose  theme  is  character 
may  be  dismissed  as  another  academic 
and  largely  irrelevant  book,  but  this 
collection  of  essays  is  a pleasant  excepv 
tion.  Wilson  provides  the  reader  with  a 
thoughtful  and  practical  discussion  of 
the  impxntance  of  character  in  pxiblic 
policy,  e g.,  crime  control,  the  public 
schools,  higher  education,  business,  and 
drug  control. 

The  enduring  value  of  this  book 
may  be  found  in  the  final  essay,  “Learn- 
ing More  About  Character."  The  essay 
is  a primer  on  a current  research  pro- 
gram, the  Program  in  Human  Develop- 
ment  and  Criminal  Behavior.  That  pro- 
gram, which  is  remarkable  for  not  being 
another  quick  fix,  seeks  to  close  the  gap 
in  quality  criminal  justice  research, 
through  a longitudinal  study  of  how 
children  grow  up  in  urban  America. 

( Thomas  E Engells  is  a lieutenant 
with  the  Uni  versity  ofT exas  at  Houston 
Police  Department.) 


scribed  only  for  adult  heroin  users: 
dealing  finances  use,  use  encourages 
more  use,  and  more  use  requires  more 
profit-making  crimes  of  all  sorts  to 
support  an  ever-growing  addictive  use 
pattern." 

The  final  chapxer,  “Summary  and 
Implications,”  should  be  required  read- 
ing for  those  students  and  professionals 
noted  at  the  top  of  this  review.  The 
authors  pull  no  punches  as  they  identify 
the  failure  of  the  schools  to  intervene 
adequately  in  the  early  stages  of  prob- 
lem behaviors,  choosing  instead  to  at- 
tempt to  control  through  suspension  or 
expxilsion  and  thus  feeding  the  cycle  of 
increased  drug  use  and  crime.  They 
also  mention  the  futility  of  the  endless 
parade  of  committees,  task  forces,  grand 
juries  and  reports,  which  invariably 
recommend  the  same  social  interven- 
tions and  support  systems  — few  of 
which  are  ever  implemented. 

The  authors  go  on  to  review  several 
of  the  alternatives  that  are  available  for 
dealing  with  serious  delinquents,  in- 
cluding “diversioiVnonintervention, 
‘get  tough’  approaches.  Scared  Straight 
programs,  shock  incarceration,  nurtur- 
ing and  compxilsory  treatment."  All 
except  the  last  are  found  lacking.  What 
the  authors  emphasize  is  that  “the  argu- 


ment can  easily  be  made  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  ’crime  problem’  and  the 
‘drug  problem'  are  one  and  the  same." 

They  continue  their  logical  argu- 
ment that,  since  research  has  shown 
that  drug  treatment  works  and  that 
coerced  treatment  works  best  (because 
it  guarantees  time  in  treatment),  to  force 
treatment  of  the  serious  delinquent’s 
drug  problem  is  to  treat  the  crime  prob- 
lem. The  only  question  remaining  is  the 
type  of  treatment.  The  authors  con- 
clude that  “the  most  appropriate  setting 
for  the  compulsory  capacitation  of  seri- 
ous delinquents  is  the  therapeutic 
commurtity  — in  the  pm  son  setting  for 
those  offenders  who  represent  a threat, 
in  the  community  setting  for  those  who 
do  not." 

Once  again,  the  logic  of  this  choice 
is  made  clear.  Therapeutic  communi- 
ties (TC’s)  focus  on  changing  the 
thought  processes,  emotions  and  be- 
havior patterns  that  are  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  addictive/criminal  lifestyle. 
TC’s  build  their  clients  from  the  ground 
up,  a desirable  approach  when  dealing 
with  a population  of  individuals  who 
never  had  the  basics  necessary  to  deal 
productively  with  today's  society.  In 
the  author’s  estimation,  “the  juvenile 
TC  is  probably  the  only  viable  alterna- 


tive for  seriously  delinquent  youth." 

Drs.  Inciardi.  Horowitz  and  Pot- 
tieger honestly  and  accurately  recog- 
nize the  limits  to  generalizing  the  appli- 
cability of  their  study.  Miami  is  not 
Philadelphia,  Portland  or  San  Diego. 
As  such,  further  research  must  be  done. 
Moreover,  the  authors  are  certain  to  be 
attacked  by  the  “get-tough"  forces  who 
would  have  serious  delinquents  get  their 
just  deserts  in  pm  son.  However,  if  we 
know  anything  it  is  that  incarceration 
without  treatment  does  nothing  to 
ameliorate  an  offender’s  addiction 
problem  and,  with  regard  to  crime,  the 
history  of  corrections  has  shown  us  that 
prisons  do  nothing  so  surely  or  so  well 
as  to  develop  better  criminals. 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  serious 
delinquency  is  going  to  be  a major 
urban  problem.  The  authors  of  "Street 
Kids,  Street  Drugs,  Street  Crime"  have 
gone  beyond  rhetoric.  They  have  made 
a timely  contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  and  have  provided 
some  concrete  suggestions  toward  a 
solution. 

(Mark  R Scherrer  is  an  adjunct 
assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
°f  Criminal  Justice  Administration  at 
San  Diego  Slate  University. ) 
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Auditor  to  look  at 
San  Jose  police 


Continued  from  Page  1 

and  the  most  effective  in  maintaining 
police  accountability  to  the  commu- 
nity,’ said  Fehr,  quoting  the  report's 
conclusion. 

“We  are  not  convinced  that  any 
external  system  can  provide  the  best 
methods  of  training,  follow-up  and  this 
degree  of  self-scrutiny,"  Fehr  added. 

Sgt  Dennis  Luca,  a spokesman  for 
Cobanuviaz,  told  LEN  that  the  bar 
association  proposal  could  have  allowed 
some  rogue  officers  to  actually  slip 
through  the  cracks,  because  various 
municipal  officials  would  have  had 
disciplinary  powers  without  necessar- 
ily knowing  all  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Disciplinary  actions.  Luca  noted,  are 
determined  by  taking  into  account  the 
officer's  overall  record,  including  prior 
incidents  of  misconduct,  how  long  the 
officer  has  served  and  other  factors 

Cobamiviaz  also  opposed  the  “open 
forum"  questioning  of  officers  named 
in  misconduct  complaints.  That  pro- 
posal would  have  effectively  curbed 
the  Chiefs  authority  and  may  have 
constituted  a violation  of  the  state's 
Police  Officers  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  an  op-ed  article  that  appeared  in 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  on  Nov. 

1 5,  Cobanuviaz  detailed  his  opposition 
more  fully  “I  am  not  opposed  to  public 
scrutiny  as  long  as  it  is  done  in  a profes- 
sional manner,"  he  wrote.  “Contrary  to 
statements  made  by  members  of  the  bar 
association,  the  recommended  review 
board  would  not  be  merely  be  advisory 
to  the  chief.  The  open  forum  that  they 
propose  would  eliminate  the  chiefs 
discretion  and  control  of  department 
policy,  procedures  and  discipline,  and 
leave  these  decisions  subject  to  politi- 
cal expediency. . 

“A  strong  police  chief  form  of 
management  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
a police  department.  A police  chief 
must  have  the  authority  to  set  policy 
and  discipline  officers.  I should  be  held 
accountable  for  the  actions  of  my  offi- 
cers " 


While  Luca  downplayed  Cobami- 
viaz's  implied  threat  to  resign,  union 
president  Fehr  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Chief  would  have  left  the  depart- 
ment had  the  measure  been  approved. 
“It  was  no  threat,"  he  said.  “I  know  him 
well  enough  to  tell  you  that.  He  was  just 
being  very  honest  and  forthright." 

Potential  problems  exist  in  the  plan 
approved  by  the  Council  said  Fehr, 
who  said  the  plan  will  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  union  because  it  repre- 
sents a change  in  working  conditions. 

“Our  primary  concern  is  that  there  is 
no  violation  of  personnel  confidential- 
ity or  any  violations  of  our  Police  Offi- 
cers' Bill  of  Rights.  If  there’s  none  of 
those,  we’re  more  than  willing  to  work 
with  them,"  Fehr  said. 

The  police  association  opposes  the 
part  of  the  proposal  that  allows  the 
auditor  to  sit  in  on  internal  affairs  inter- 
views, and  it  is  still  unclear  whether 
that  part  of  the  plan  is  legal,  he  added. 
“The  Police  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights 
states  that  only  two  investigators  can  be 
present  during  any  interview  of  an  offi- 
cer. Our  concern  is  that  the  civilian 
auditor  may  not  legally  be  able  to  be 
present,"  Fehr  said. 

Maribel  Alvarez,  a spokeswoman 
for  Mayor  Hammer,  told  LEN  that  city 
officials  plan  to  “carefully"  discuss  the 
plan  with  department  and  union  offi- 
cials to  ensure  that  all  parties  are  satis- 
fied with  the  final  result.  “The  Mayor 
and  the  Council  are  very  aware  of  [the 
SJPOA's  concerns)  and  that's  why  the 
process  will  be  evolving  slowly — and 
I mean  slowly.  It  will  be  a year  or  two 
before  this  is  put  into  place.  The  Coun- 
cil has  no  intention  of  doing  anything 
that  will  violate  the  binding  agreement 
we  have  with  the  police  association." 

A1  varez  said  a group  of  citizens  who 
will  formulate  the  auditor’s  job  de- 
scription and  determine  qualifications 
for  the  post  will  be  named  within  a 
month,  Following  that,  a second  group 
will  be  named  to  oversee  the  selection 
process  for  a candidate  to  the  position. 


Major  cities  nationwide  wrestle 
with  civilian  review  questions 


Civilian  review  boards  have  be- 
come a major  and  often  contentious 
issue  in  several  U.S.  cities  this  year, 
partially  in  response  to  the  so-called 
Rodney  King  verdict,  which  has  led 
to  increased  civilian  complaints  of 
police  misconduct  and  excessive 
force.  The  following  is  a synopsis  of 
recent  developments  around  the 
country: 

Memphis,  Term,:  Mayor  W.W. 
Herenton  named  seven  people  Nov. 
13  to  a new  Citizens  Review  Com- 
mittee that  will  independently  re- 
view allegations  of  excessive  and 
deadly  force,  harassment  and  other 
misconduct.  Calls  for  such  a board 
increased  following  the  refusal  of  a 
Shelby  County  grand  jury  to  indict 
five  officers  involved  in  the  April 
shooting  deaths  of  a 22-year-old  man 
and  his  2-year-old  daughter  in  a 
public  housing  project.  The  commit- 
tee will  only  deal  with  investigations 
concluded  by  the  Police  Depurtrrent. 
It  does  not  have  subpoena  power  and 
appearances  by  witnesses  will  be 
strictly  voluntary.  If  the  committee 
does  not  agree  with  police  findings, 
it  can  recommend  a review  of  the 
case  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Police 
Director. 

Newark,  NJ.:  A newly  formed 
coalition  of  community  groups  is 
pressing  for  a civilian  review  board 
“in  the  wake  of  a car  theft  panic" 
after  clashes  with  police  that  have 
left  two  youths  in  stolen  cars  dead 
and  three  wounded  since  June 
Members  of  the  Coalition  to  End 
Police  Violence  say  a civilian  review 
board  would  give  citizens  a greater 
sense  of  control  and  make  the  police 
more  accountable.  Police  Director 
Wi]  liamCelester  said  a review  board 
is  “not  anything  that's  needed." 

Philadelphia:  Discussions  to  cre- 
ate a citizens  advisory  council,  which 
would  act  as  a police  review  board, 
are  continuing  but  no  firm  action  has 
been  taken,  according  to  Kevin 
Feeley,  a spokesman  for  Mayor 


Edward  G.  Rendell.  The  Mayor  op- 
poses any  committee  that  would  have 
the  power  to  decide  individual  cases 
against  officers  and  thinks  punishment 
for  officers  found  guilty  of  misconduct 
is  best  left  up  to  the  judgment  of  high- 
ranking  police  officials,  Feeley  said. 

Dallas:  The  city’s  15-member  Citi- 
zens Police  Review  Board  has  been  a 
longtime  target  of  critics  who  say  its 
lack  of  subpoena  and  disciplinary 
powers  have  rendered  it  ineffective. 
The  issue  came  to  a head  once  again  in 
August  when  Police  Chief  William 
Rath  bum  accused  several  civic  leaders 
of  exploiting  recent  rape  and  sexual 
misconduct  allegations  involving  sev- 
eral officers  to  push  for  a stronger  citi- 
zens review  board . Rathbum  said  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Police  Depart- 
ment did  not  deal  with  the  allegations 
“decisively  administratively"  and  said 
those  pushing  for  strong  civilian  re- 
view powers  are  “inflaming  this  issue." 
No  action  has  been  taken  to  give  the 
board  more  power. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa:  Despite  opposi- 
tion from  the  City  Council  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a civilian  review  board,  a 
report  released  early  this  month  said 
that  a majority  of  business,  community 
and  religious  leaders,  as  well  as  city 
officials,  believe  there  is  some  need  for 
a system  outside  the  Police  Department 
to  review  police  conduct.  The  issue 
came  to  the  fore  following  the  arrest 
late  last  year  of  a man  who  charged  he 
was  brutalized  by  four  white  officers. 
Several  investigations,  including  one 
by  the  Police  Department,  cleared  the 
officers.  The  Police  Department  has  es- 
tablished an  Office  of  Professional  Stan- 
dards, with  input  from  the  city's  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  and  City  Man- 
ager, to  improve  its  evaluation  and  in- 
vestigation of  complaints,  including 
those  charging  excessive  force. 

Louisville,  Ky. : The  Campaign  for 
a Civilian  Police  Review  Board,  a coa- 
lition formed  shortly  after  the  Rodney 
King  verdict,  is  gathering  endorsements 
for  the  formation  of  an  independent 


review  board,  but  has  not  yet  for- 
mally approached  city  officials  with 
a proposal.  A campaign  committee 
is  studying  review  boards  now  in 
place  in  other  cities,  and  the  Police 
Department's  responses  to  cases  of 
alleged  police  misconduct  are  being 
analyzed.  Police  officials  are  opposed 
to  such  a board,  but  Chief  Douglas 
Hamilton  supports  the  establishment 
of  a "chiefs  advisory  board"  com- 
posed of  community  leaders  who 
would  examine  problems  and  short- 
comings in  the  Police  Department. 

New  York:  Under  a compromise 
measure  passed  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil’s Public  Safety  Committee  on 
Nov.  30,  the  city's  Civilian  Com- 
plaint Review  Board  will  be  re- 
vamped and  expanded  to  1 3 mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  must  be  unaffili- 
ated with  the  Police  Department. 
Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins  will  ap- 
point all  13  members  — three  of 
whom  would  be  nominated  by  the 
Police  Commissioner.  The  current 
board  has  six  civilians  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  and  six  police  officers 
nominated  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner with  mayoral  approval.  Dink- 
ins's plan  for  a more  independent, 
all-civilian  board  sparked  a rowdy 
demonstration  in  September  by  irate 
police  officers.  After  several  volatile 
hearings  on  the  issue,  Dinkins  and 
the  City  Council  struck  a deal  in 
October  that  will  go  before  the  full 
Council  for  a vote  Dec.  17. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.:  A bill  to  estab- 
lish an  1 1 -member  civilian  review 
board  that  would  use  its  own  investi- 
gators to  examine  charges  of  brutal- 
ity faces  “stiff  opposition"  from  many 
city  officials  because  of  its  high  cost, 
said  Tun  Carroll,  a spokesman  for 
Mayor  Tom  Young  The  proposal, 
under  which  the  board  would  have 
the  power  to  impose  stiff  sanctions 
and  also  monitor  police  training  and 
administrative  procedures,  included 
$250,000  in  city  funds  to  pay  inves- 
tigators, Carroll  said. 


Senate  panel  urges  Calif,  police  agencies  break  with 
radar-cancer  study  Scouting  in  rift  over  gay  advisers 


Continued  from  Page  3 
cal  year.  “The  Committee  is  concerned 
over  growing  reports  of  the  number  of 
incidences  of  cancer  among  police 
officers  being  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  nonionizing  radiation  (emitted  by 
radar  guns]."  the  report  stated.  “The 
Committee  urges  the  examination  of 
the  effects  of  nonionizing  radiation 
among  police  officers.  This  should 
include  the  effects  of  nonionizing  ra- 
diation on  reproductive  cancers,  par- 
ucularly  testicular  cancer.  The  Com- 
mittee also  urges  the  Institute  to  receive 
input  from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity through  an  advisory  committee 
established  within  the  study." 

The  report  did  noi  place  a dollar 
amount  on  the  study,  but  Bryan  D. 
Hardin,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  NIOSH,  said  in  testimony 
before  Lieberman's  subcommittee  that 
such  a probe  would  cost  about  $1.5 
million  and  involve  the  examination  of 
100.000  “person-years  of  nsk." 

Lieberman  told  Franzo  that  he 
planned  to  meet  with  NIOSH  officials 
“to  see  that  they  begin  the  study 
promptly  and  pursue  it  aggressively." 

“I  will  look  closely  at  the  study’s 


scope,  schedule,  and  expected  funding 
level,"  Lieberman  wrote.  “I  want  to 
assure  you  that  1 am  very  interested  in 
seeing  early  progress  and  I will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  NIOSH's  progress  as 
the  study  advances." 

Kathie  Scarrah,  a spokeswoman  for 
Lieberman,  said  the  Senator  has  re- 
quested a meeting  with  NIOSH,  but  it 
had  not  yet  been  scheduled  at  press 
time.  “The  ball  is  in  their  court,"  she 
told  LEN.  “We’ve  requested  it  and 
haven’t  heard  back  yet." 

Franzo  told  LEN  he  was  pleased 
with  the  development  but  said  he  hopes 
Lieberman  will  ensure  that  the  study 
does  not  become  politicized,  as  have 
other  environmental  studies,  such  as 
those  linking  power  lines  to  the  devel- 
opment of  leukemia  in  children  who 
live  and  play  near  them. 

“We  did  ask  Lieberman’s  office  to 
make  sure  that  the  [police]  unions  are 
involved  in  the  study  because  in  the 
past,  when  they  did  some  studies,  there 
was  some  interference,  there  have  been 
whitewashes.  We  don’t  want  that  to 
happen  again."  said  Franzo.  who 
stressed  that  the  study  must  be  con- 
ducted with  “impartiality  " 


Continued  from  Page  5 

some  heavier  involvement  in  police 
activities." 

Bur  green  said  the  issue  came  to  the 
forefront  earlier  this  year  during  a public 
forum  called  to  discuss  a rash  of  gay- 
bashings  in  San  Diego.  Merino,  who 
was  voted  “Police  Officer  of  the  Year" 
by  the  El  Cajon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, attended  the  forum  and  publicly 
declared  his  homosexuality.  Shortly 
thereafter,  officials  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  informed  Smith  that  Merino's 
continued  involvement  as  an  adviser  to 
the  El  Cajon  Explorer  unit  was  a viola- 
tion of  BSA  policies.  Smith  refused  to 
oust  Merino  and  Scouting  officials 
moved  to  nullify  the  post’s  charter. 

Since  openly  gay  San  Diego  police 
officer  John  Graham  was  the  principal 
defensive  tactics  instructor  for  the  San 
Diego  post's  academy  program. 
Bur  green  said  he  felt  that  “if  Chuck 
Men  no  wasn't  good  enough  for  the 
Boy  Scouts,  then  our  program  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  the  Boy  Scouts." 

Smith  declined  to  comment  on  his 
decision,  but  Bur  green  said  both  chiefs 
agree  that  sexual  preference  should  not 


play  a role  in  determining  who  can 
participate  m the  program.  “You  should 
determine  who  handles  programs  like 
the  Explorers  based  on  what  somebody 
does,  not  on  any  stereotypical  views  of 
that  person,"  he  said 

Stereotypes  only  serve  to  reinforce 
notions  that  gays  seek  to  recruit  young 
people  to  their  ranks  and  are  most  likely 
to  engage  in  child  molestation,  Burgreen 
said.  "That’s  not  my  expenence  at  all," 
said  the  Chief,  who  noted  that  in  his  33- 
year  policing  career  he  has  found  that 
most  child  molesters  are  “straight,  white 
males  who  are  married  with  kids."  He 
added  that  he  has  never  had  an  incident 
of  sexual  misconduct  involving  gay  or 
lesbian  officers,  all  disciplinary  action 
he  has  taken  against  officers  for  sexual 
misconduct  involved  hetereosexuals. 

Burgreen  said  he  would  gladly  rein- 
state the  Explorer  post  if  the  National 
Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
agrees  to  end  “policies  that  I consider 
discriminatory."  He  and  other  Califor- 
nia chiefs  plan  to  discuss  the  issue  at  a 
meeting  next  month. 

“Ten  years  from  now  this  kind  of 
discriminatory  action  by  a nationwide 
group  like  the  Boy  Scouts  will  be  un- 


heard of.  There  won’t  be  any  of  it  left," 
Burgreen  predicted.  “I  just  think  it  is 
completely  against  the  principles  that  a 
police  agency  ought  to  stand  for.  We 
have  to  be  everybody's  police  depart- 
ment." 

A spokesman  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  said  a 
change  in  policies  to  allow  homosexu- 
als to  participate  in  Scouting  programs 
is  unlikely,  despite  increasing  protests 
against  the  ban  on  gays. 

“We  have  always  reflected  the  ex- 
pectations of  mainstream  American 
families,"  said  Blake  Lewis.  "We  don’t 
believe  that  homosexuals  provide  a role 
model  that's  consistent  with  these  ex- 
pectations. So  we  don’t  allow  for  the 
registration  of  homosexuals  as  mem- 
bers or  as  leaders  in  our  organization. 
We  have  no  intention  of  making  any 
change  in  our  membership  standards." 

Lewis  said  he  knew  of  no  other 
police  departments  which  have  taken 
action  similar  to  that  of  the  California 
agencies.  Nationally,  about  360,000 
youths  participate  in  20,256  posts,  but 
Lewis  could  not  give  a breakdown  on 
the  number  of  posts  affiliated  with  law 
enforcement  agencies. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JANUARY  1993 

4-8.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $650 

4- 8.  Interview  & Interrogation  Techniques 
for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425 

5- 9.  Annual  International  Training 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  American 
Society  of  Law  Enforcement  Trainers.  To  be 
held  in  Reno.  Nev.  Fee.  $245*295. 

6- 8.  Detecting  Blood  at  the  Crime  Scene 
(Luminol).  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
To  be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.  Fee.  $225 

11-12.  Tactical  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Operations.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Braintree,  Mass. 
Fee:  $350. 

11-13.  First-Line  Police  Supervisory 
Practices.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
Fee:  $350. 

11-15.  Techniques  for  Interrogation. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

11-15.  Basic  Video  L Presented  by  the 
National  Intelligence  Academy.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

11-22.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

11-22.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Fee:  $595. 

11- March  26.  Management  College. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $1,100*1,700. 

12- 14.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 
Fee:  $159  (all  three  days);  $135  (fust  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

13- 15.  Management  Your  Department’s 
Training  Operation.  Presented  by  the 


University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350 

14-15.  Crisis  Management  & Contingency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del 
Fee:  $395. 

18-19.  Intoxilyzer  5000  Maintenance 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee.  $325. 

18-21.  Comprehensive  Staff  Inspections 
Training,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $395. 

18-21.  Advanced  Practice  Response  to 
Child  Sexual  Abuse.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville  To  be 
held  in  Huntsville,  Ala 
18-22.  International  Forensic 
Photography  Workshop.  Presented  by  the 
Metro  Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  Fla  Fee: 
$695 

18-22.  Basic  Locks  & Locking  Devices  L 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 
Fla.  Fee:  $650. 

18-22.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

18-22.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla  Fee.  $425. 

18-22.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee:  $425. 

18-22.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

18- 29.  At -Scene  Traffic  Aceident/T raffle 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $575. 

19- 21.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 


For  further 
information: 


American  Society  of  Law  Enforcement 
Trainers,  P.O  Box  361,  Lewes.  DE  19958. 
(302)  645-4080  Fax:  (302)  645-4084 
Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Ron  da 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722. 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  961  Chestnut 
St..  S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA  30501  1-800- 
235-4725. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 

Arcadia  Manor.  Rie.  2,  Box  3645,  Benyville, 

VA  22611  (703)  955-1128 

Metro  Dade  County  Medical  Examiner 

Department,  1 Bob  Hope  Rd..  Miami,  FL 

33136-1133.  (305)  545-2486.  Fax  (305) 

545-2446. 

Modem  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  N.Y.  1 1757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners,  Ann.  Curtis  A.  Gamer, 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave., 
Austin,  TX  7870 1 1 -800-245-332 1 . 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center,  Houston, 
TX  77204-6380.  (713)  747-NCDA. 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  1 300  N.W 
62nd  St..  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-550.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 

New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  P.O.  Box 
57350,  Babson  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617) 
239-7033. 

NIS  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock, 
AR  72 1 1 5.  (50 1 ) 374-8565.  Fax:  (501 ) 374- 
0843 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 

555  Clark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011. 

Quandco  Group  Associates  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Court,  Dumfries,  VA  22026-2460. 
(703)221-0189  Fax:  (703)221-3836. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave  . #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 

P.O.  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370 

University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville, 

Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Attn: 
Christie  Miller,  Conference  Coordinator, 
Science  Building,  Room  129,  Huntsville, 
AL  35899  (205)  895-6372.  Fax;  (205)  895- 
6760. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber, 
2800  Pennsylvania  Ave..  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  (302)  573-4487 


Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Cleveland.  Fee: 
$159  (all  three  days);  $135  (first  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

20-22.  Police  Planning,  Resource 
Development  & Grant  Writing.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College  To  be  held  in  Orlando, 
Ra.  Fee:  $225. 

20- 22.  DU1  Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Pensacola,  Ra.  Fee:  $325. 

21- 22.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Brentwood.  N.H. 
Fee:  $275. 

21-22.  Approaches  to  the  Conduct  of  a 
Financial  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Cheny  Hill,  NJ.  Fee:  $350. 

24- 28.  Criminal  Investigator  Course. 
Presented  by  the  National  College  of  District 
Attorneys.  To  be  held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

25- 26.  Communication  Center  Call- 
Taker/Dispatcher  Telephone  Interviewing 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  be  held  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 
Fee:  $275. 

25-29.  Lasers  & Alternate  Light  Sources 
in  Detecting  Physical  Evidence.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Ra.  Fee:  $325. 

25-29.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 

25-29.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee  $450. 

25-Fetx  12.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

28-29.  Street  & Highway  Procedures  in 
the  Interdiction  of  Drugs  & Narcotics. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  $275. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Brewster,  N.Y  Fee:  $285 

1-3.  Firearm  Alternative  Survival  Tactics. 
Presented  by  Modem  Wamor  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Lindenhurst,  N.Y.  Fee:  $250. 

1-5.  Covert  Electronic/Undercover 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  National 
Intelligence  Academy  To  be  held  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Ra.  Fee:  $650 

1-5.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 


Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix  Fee: 
$425. 

1-5.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra.  Fee:  $395. 

1-12.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee  $575 

1-12.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/T raffle 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Lake  Worth, 
Ra.  Fee:  $575. 

3- 5.  Arrest,  Search  & Seizure:  An  Update. 
Presented  by  Rollins  College  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Ra  Fee:  $250. 

4- 5.  Managing  Your  Detective  Unit 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del  Fee:  $335. 

4-6.  Asset  Forfeiture.  Presented  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  To 


be  held  in  San  Francisco. 

8-9.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Cherry  Hill.  NJ.  Fee  $285. 

8-9.  Criminal  Investitive  Analysis. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  New  Castle.  Del  Fee:  $325. 

8-12.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $795. 

8-12.  Seminar  for  the  Senior  FTO. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $450. 

8-12.  Crime  Scene  Technician  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $425 

8-12.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee:  $425 


ARMSTRONG  STATE  COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
Department  of  Government 

Nominations  and  applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Head,  De- 
partment of  Government,  which  is  a full-time,  tenure-track  position, 
reporting  to  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Department  of  Gov- 
ernment offers  associate  degrees  in  criminal  justice,  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  criminal  justice  and  political  science,  and  a number  of  minor 
concentrations.  In  affiliation  with  Georgia  Southern  University,  a 
master's  degree  in  criminal  justice  is  offered.  The  Department  Head  is 
responsible  for  all  activities  generally  associated  with  the  traditional 
position  of  an  academic  department  head,  including  teaching  courses 
in  at  least  one  of  the  program  disciplines  of  the  department. 

Qualifications:  Applications  must  include  evidence  of  the  following 
qualifications  for  this  Associate  or  Full  Professor  position:  terminal 
degree  in  appropriate  discipline;  record  of  effective  teaching  at  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels;  record  of  productive  scholarship 
and  research,  and  record  of  institutional  and  community  service.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  to  applicants  who  also  submit  evidence  of  a mul- 
tidisciplinary perspective  with  degrees,  work  experience,  and/or  teach- 
ing experience  in  criminal  justice  or  political  science;  administrative  ex- 
perience. experience  in  the  use  of  student  evaluation  instruments,  and 
experience  in  grant  development  and  writing. 

Applications  and  Review.  The  appointment  will  be  effective  July  1 , 
1993.  Application  deadline  is  Feb.  22.  1993.  Application  material 
should  include  a resumd,  three  current  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  three  additional  refer- 
ences. with  permission  for  direct  contact.  Send  materials  to:  Dr. 
William  L Megathlin,  Chairman.  Department  Head  Screening  Com- 
mittee. Armstrong  State  College,  1 1935  Abercom  Street.  Savannah, 
GA  31419. 

Armstrong  State  College  is  an  EE/AAI  and  Georgia  Is  an  Open 
Records  Law  State.  Applications  from  women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged. 


DIRECTOR 

BUREAU  OF  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION 
Position  #01796 

Salary  Range:  $47,000  - $71,762 

The  Virginia  Department  of  State  Police  is  currently  seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Director. 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation.  Administrative  Headquarters,  Richmond,  Virginia  Incumbent  will  direct  a 
staff  of 365 sworn  and  civilian  employees  responsible  for  multi-dimensional  investigative  operations  statewide 
in  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Virginia  and  internal  policies/procedures. 

Responsibilities:  Effective  utilization  of  manpower  and  development  and  administration  of  Bureau  budget. 
Serves  as  liaison  to  local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  makes  presentations  to  executive 
and  legislative  bodies.  Ensures  compliance  with  law  and  operational  policies/procedures. 

Qualifications:  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college/university  with  degree  in  related  field.  Extensive 
demonstrated  investigative  management  experience  in  an  agency  of  comparable  complexity  and  scope. 
Education/experience  interchangeable.  Range  of  expenence  should  include  concentration  in  all  phases  of 
drug  enforcement  operations.  Experience  in  budget  development/administration  and  personnel  utilization. 
Demonstrated  written  and  verbal  skills  enabling  effective  communication  with  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  general  public.  Comprehensive  knowledge  of  law  enforcement  investigative  techniques/strategies. 
Knowledge  of  stale/Federal  law  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  related  to  law  enforcement. 

Polygraph  and  background  investigation  required. 

Subject  to  random  drug  screening. 

For  further  information,  contact  (804)  674-2061  Submit  a state  application  form  or  a resume  not  exceeding 
three  (3)  pages  to:  Department  of  State  Police.  Personnel  Division.  P.O.  Box  27472.  Richmond.  VA  23261- 
7472,  by  5:00  P.  M.  on  Dec.  31 . 1 992.  
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